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Even now, after eighteen oentnriM of Christianity, we 
may be involved in some tremendous error, of which the 
Christianity of the future will make us ashamed." — Vinet, 
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PREFACE. 



Thb problem of the Church is seriously considered 
by only a small portion of the community. 
Religions indifference is sadly too general in our 
day^ and it is the source of much scepticism and 
ungodliness. The lack of interest in ecclesiastical 
questions is indicatiye of national unhealthiness. 
The loosely-attached members of the various 
Churches are generally unversed in the history^ 
doctrines, and polity of their respective Denomina- 
tions. This touches a serious weakness in Noncon- 
formity. Bomanists and Anglicans give much 
attention to the instruction of their young people 
in the principles and dogmas of their Churches ; 
hence the tenacity with which the members of 
these Churches hold to their ingrained beliefs. 
Nonconformists are not so systematically trained 
in the distinctive tenets of their theology and 
government, and oonsequentiy are more easily 
detached from the Church of their fathers. 
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The Lectures, of which this volume contains 
the substance, were prepared to meet what I felt 
to be a need in mj own congregations. They are 
published at the request of friends who believe 
they contain a timely and salutary message to 
the whole Christian Church* They are^ however, 
intended chiefly for intelligent young Noncon- 
formists who are not satisfied with a mere de- 
nunciation of Boman and High Anglican dogmas^ 
but who seek the positive grounds upon which 
Free Church doctrine and polity are based. 

The subjects dealt with in the following pages are 
only arpart of a larger series. If this volume meets 
with sufficient appreciation it will be followed by 
another containing Lectures on the Free Churches 
in their relation to Theology, Religious Author- 
ity, the Sacraments, Social Questions, and other 
topics. Li view of this wider scheme the title of 
the work has been chosen. By the word ^^ Phil- 
osophy'' is meant a rational expla/naiion of the 
existence and principles of the Free Churches. 
By the word '' Dissent " is meant separation from 
the service of an Established Church. Some Free 
Churchmen object to the word ^' Dissent " because 
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it is a negative term ; but I deliberately employ 
the word, partly on the ground of its historical 
associations, and partly becanse it was never more 
necessary to dissent from certain claims of the 
Establishment than it is to-day. 

I cannot daim much originalily either for the 
subjects discussed or for the yiews advanced, but 
I venture to hope that the analytical arrange- 
ment of the book will make it easy to follow and 
suggestive to the reader. My indebtedness to 
various standard authors is, in most cases, in- 
dicated by footnotes throughout the volume. Other 
obligations are frankly acknowledged in this place. 
In a few instances I have criticised the positions 
of the Free Churches. The tendency to ex- 
treme Independency or Ecclesiastico-Democracy is 
thought to be equally unjustifiable, with the ten- 
dency to extreme Connexionalism or Presbyterio- 
Methodism. Considerable space is given to the 
subject of the '* Church and State/' because I am 
convinced that the dissolution of the unholy 
alliance is the only effectual solution of our 
National Beligious Problem. 

Throughout I have endeavoured to be fair in 
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the representation of others' opinions, and accur- 
ate in the reference to historical facts. I can 
scarcely hope to have escaped all ecclesiastical bias 
any more than all indefensible statement. But 
I have consistently sought the truth, and shall be 
happy to eliminate discovered error. 

In concluding these prefatory remarks I have 
to acknowledge, with special gratitude, the assist- 
ance of the Bev. Josiah Mew, M.A., for many 
valuable suggestions, for reading the proof-sheets, 
and for preparing the Index. 

J. CotTBTENAY JaKBS. 

OctoheTy 1900. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS. 

Fifty years ago Agassiz, writing as a scientist, 
said : ^' We have reached a point where the results 
of science touch the problem of existence^ and aU 
thoughtful men are listening for the verdict which 
solves the great mystery." Unabated enthusiasm 
has characterised the investigations of the last 
half -century ; but physical research is no nearer 
the solution of the great mystery of life. Evolu- 
tion is not the cause, but the process in the 
development of life. For a knowledge of origins* 
we do not listen to Darwin and Haeckel, but to the- 
first great law-giver. ^' In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth." The rise and 
progress of natural science, which at one time* 
threatened the citadel of religion, has resulted in 
a more indisputable proof of Grod's existence and 
the prevalence of an Almighty Will. Many who 
set out upon a great metaphysical exploration 
predisposed toward Atheism, after careful inquiry 
into the origin and philosophy of existence, return 
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pronounced theistB. Similar crises are to be found 
Id the history of the Church, The clouds hare 
gathered more dense over the ecclesiastical sty, 
until the overthrow of religion appeared imminent. 
Thu8 was it under the despots of imperial Borne ; 
thuB was it under the temporal sway of Hilde- 
brand ; thus was it under the papal supremacy In 
England. But these periods of threatening dark- 
ness were the strange precursors of a brighter 
day. Amid the terrible moral gloom, a succession 
of great lights appeared in the ecclesiastical 
heavens. Constantine revolted against the cul- 
tiu-ed paganism of the Roman State, accepted 
Christianity, and in some sense made it a State 
religion. Wydiffe rose up against the intolerant 
impositions of the Papacy upon the English 
Church, and inaugurated a purer creed and ritual. 
Luther protested against the enormous aasumptionB 
and loathsome corruptiona of Soman Catholicism, 
and initiated the great Keformation tide. 

Once more the gloom has gathered in our 
country. So unobtrusively has the sky been dark- 
ened, that multitudes have been unconscious of 
the threatening storm. Sixty years ago a cloud 
no bigger than a man's hand arose over Oxford. 
It has grown so noiselessly that men have not 
observed its presence or nature. But it has 
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spread so vastly that to- daj the whole firmament 
of the Anglican Church is wrapped in its per- 
plexing darkness* The storm is beginning to 
break ; we cannot jet estimate the moral damage, 
but we anxiously await the result of the present 
crisis in the Established Church of our land. 

L— The Philosophic Basis of Sacerdotalism. 

The system which through the ages has 
manifested itself in hierarchical pretensions and 
elaborate ceremonial has deep springs, and its 
source must be sought far back in the recesses 
of human nature and history. A mere primd 
facie investigation will not disclose the secret of 
sacerdotalism. This is to be sought in the trend 
of metaphysical thought, in the vicissitudes of 
national and ecclesiastical history, and in the 
psychical constitution of hmnan nature. There 
are more obvious facts, such as religious 
arrogance, mental delusion, and the love of 
power, which are frequently adduced as the basis 
of priestly claims. We would here trace the 
deeper and less obvious sources of Bomish and 
High Anglican dogmas. 

1. A False Conception of God. 

Nothing is more instructive than a comparison 
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of Greek and Latin ideas of God and the uniTerse* 
The Fathers of the Greek Churchy Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Athanasius, borrowing 
their philosophy largely from the Stoics, main- 
tained that God was immanent in the nniverse and 
eternally operating through natural laws. Accord- 
ing to their view. Deity was not remote from the 
world, not a localised personality acting upon the 
world from a distance by means of portent and 
prodigy. The world was not a dead machine, 
mechanically working after some pre-established 
order, and only occasionally realising the presence 
and interposition of God. But they taught that 
God is the eternal and ever-present life and 
motion of the world, that through His real 
presence the universe in all its complications con- 
tinues and acts from hour to hour, and that the 
perfect sequence of natural events is the unfailing 
manifestation of Divine intelligence and munifi- 
cence. On the other hand, the conception of the 
Fathers of the Latin Church, notably Augustine, 
was very different. Their notion of God may be 
traced to ancestor-worship and a ghost-deity as 
the originator of all things. In the mono-theism 
that resulted from this line of thought, the world 
was regarded as an inert mass impelled by blind 
force. Grod was viewed as existing apart from th^ 
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world in solitaiy and inaccessible majesty, as 
Carlyle sajs, '^ an absentee God, sitting idle since 
the first Sabbath, at the outside of His universe, 
and seeing it go/' This notion of God as distant 
from the world prevailed among the disciples of 
Epicurus, and is depicted with marvellous skUl in 
the great poem of Lucretius, " De Berum Natura," 
one of the greatest triumphs of the Latin intellect. 
This conception of God and the world was suited 
to the low standard of culture in the Western 
world and to the genius of Latin theologians who 
began to construct the Imperial Church. The 
Augustinian theology prevailed, and in the Dark 
Ages became inwrought in the very warp and woof 
of Latin Ghristianiiy, and is still dominant in 
Protestantism as well as Roman Catholicism. 

How this conception of God would affect prac- 
tical religion will at once be apparent. The 
distant, localised Deity could only be thought of 
under terms of humanity ; hence the anthropo- 
morphic character of Westeru theology. The 
absentee God was actuated by human passions, 
and was to be appeased and propitiated by 
hostages and sacrifices. This work of reconciling 
the distant God required the mediation of specially 
qualified agents. This may be termed the archaeo- 
logical genesis of the order of the priesthood 
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and the ritual of sacrifice and sacrament. The 
mechanical view of our Lord's relation to the 
Churchy in like manner^ banishes Him to heaven, 
and demands a ''Vicar" to represent Him on 
earth. The Scriptural view of the immanence of 
God represents Christ as ever present with His 
people, in the midst of them, and in vital union 
with everv beUever. This conception saves us 
from aU 7chismatical notions, removes the neces- 
sity of a vicarious priesthood, and establishes the 
direct communion of every Christian with the 
Living Head of the Church. 

2. The Ikflitence of Cttlttteed Paganisic. 

Uhlhom, in his great work, "The Conflict of ^ 

Christianity with Heathenism," has vividly 
depicted the successive assailants of the primitive 
Church. Christianity not only came into contact 
with Greek philosophy and Eoman imperialism, 
but with the prevailing superstitious cultus of the 
Western world. And palpably the Christian 
Church has been greatiy influenced by the various 
forms of pagan thought and ritual with which it 
came into conflict. The Jewish legalist, the Ori- 
ental theosophidt, the Greek metaphysician, the 
Alexandrian sophist, the Boman epicurean, all left 
some impress upon the plastic creed and discipline 
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of the struggling religion and Church of Christ. 
At aji early age some refined spirits among the 
heathen accepted Christianity, but they naturally 
clung to many of their old forms and ceremonies. 
In course of time certain phases of these pagan 
rites became incorporated in the theology and 
ritual of the Christian Church. As Christianity 
more widely influenced the patrician classes in the 
Soman Empire, so the Church became more and 
more a civic and poUtical institution. The priests 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries became important 
factors in national life. Their most subtle doctrines 
and practices were confirmed by the political 
establishment of religion by Constantino early in 
the fourth century. No more fatal mistake wa9 
ever made than to bring the Church into the 
Erastian fetters of the State. The evil accretions 
in the Church, derived from theosophic paganism, 
would have been thrown off if the ecclesiastical 
organism had been free and the individual con- 
science at liberty to develop according to its own 
spontaneous and divinely inspired ideas. But the- 
strong arm of the State defended the priest against 
the people, maintained ritual against conscience, 
and arbitrarily perpetuated the blighting evils,, 
which paralyse and curse Boman and High Angli- 
can Communions at the present time. 
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It is well to understand this position. The 
cumbioas and imposing ritual of the Latin Church 
lias neither the justification of Scripture nor of 
the Apostolic Church. It is largely a growth from 
pagan sources^ fostered by the natural superstition 
of the human mind, and cunningly employed by 
the prieatcraft to brig xnen^tolhe moBt abji 
religious bondage. We can only regard the 
exdusive cult of the Romish and High Anglican 
Churches as a gigantic hrutwnfidmenj to frighten 
superstitious people and to gain a cruel authority 
oyer their consciences and wills. '^ Many institu- 
tions and elements of institutions which have 
sometimes been thought to belong to primitive 
Christianity belongs in fact, to the Middle Ages. 
In the minds of many persons, no doubt, the past 
centuries of Christianity seem to be all aUke 
shrouded in a common mist, and the institutions 
of one age are not distinguishable from those of 
another; but it is impossible to look without 
regret at the reckless statements which are f re- 
quentiy made in reference to practices which, how- 
ever great their practical value, and however great 
the sanction which long usage has given them, 
still rest upon proved utility and not upon a 
positive Divine command.'** 

* Hatcb^ Growth of Church Institutions, pp. 226-6. 
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3. The Fascination of Mystebt. 

Beligion must ever partake of the nature of the 
mysterious ; this fact gives it perennial charm and 
freshness. In every age of the world this fact has 
been seized by a certain caste and subtly wrought 
into a system. Under the Jewish theosophy this 
system was known as the Cabala. This term 
recalls the fact that among the Jews and other 
Eastern people, knowledge rested on a sort of 
succession, and the best claim for its reception was 
an unbroken chain of traditionary evidence. The 
Jews were most careful in the establishment of the 
succession of the custodians of the truth. While 
the truth was revealed in a general way in the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Talmud, the Cabala 
provided a verbal exposition of these with a deeper 
meaning not generally known to the people. 
Hence the Cabala became the expression of a 
particular theological and philosophical system. 
And as nearly all Jewish instruction was verbal 
and based largely on memory, the Cabala became 
at length a mystery whose secrets were known 
only to the initiated. ''This science consists 
chiefly in understanding the combination of 
certain letters, words, and numbers, which are 
alleged to be significant. Every letter, word. 
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number, and accent of the Law is supposed to ^ 

contain a mystery, and the Cabalists pretend even 
to foretell future events by the study of this 
science." The same principle may be seen in 
Eastern religions to-day. There are mysteries 
in Hindooism and Buddhism unrevealed to the 
common people. The orders of Brahminic priests 
alone possess the secrets. Hence they can always 
play upon the inherent curiosity of the masses. 
The desire to peer into the mysterious is one of 
the most characteristic elements in human nature. 
The priesthood has not been slow in taking advan- 
tage of this fundamental peculiarity of the race. 

See how this applies to the subject before us. 
Just as the Cabalists claimed that their mysterious 
science was delivered to the Jews by direct revela- 
tion and transmitted by a duly constituted order 
of custodians, so in the Latin Church there is an 
order claiming special knowledge and authority 
received directly from God through the channel 
of Apostolical succession. To make the mystery 
more certain and impressive the people are for- 
bidden to read and to put their own interpretation 
on the Scriptures. The true meaning, it is said, 
can be vouchsafed only through the Church by 
means of the hierarchy — ^the Christian Cabala. 
Considering the natural pride of the human heart. 
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it is perhaps not surprising that men should claim 
this special illumination and spiritaal authority. 
But considering the advancement of learning on 
the eve of the twentieth century, it is surprising 
that men should beUeye in this system of sophistry 
and allow themselves to be gulled and enslaved by 
it. But such is the weakness of human nature 
in matters of religion. Here men are often 
exceedingly irrational. There are persons who on 
no account would relinquish their business affairs 
to the control of another, but who unconditionally 
surrender their consciences and wills to the 
meretricious acts of arrogant priests. Eeligion is 
a difficult problem, and multitudes will not puzzle 
themselves in solving its mysteries. They are 
glad to silence the voice of the soid by entrusting 
their spiritual welfare to the spedous guarantees 
of the Bomish and High Anglican Churches. 

4. The Effects of Metaphysical Scepticism. 

Disbelief in the validity of the reason has been 
one of the underlying causes of the Bomeward 
movement within the Anglican Church during the 
last fifty years. Newman having affirmed the im- 
potence of the reason for the discovery of the truth, 
an affirmation which logically involves the negation 
of knowledge, was compelled to seek some other 
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basis for the authentication of the truth. This 
he founds as he supposed, in the Church, and in 
its completest form in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The scepticism of Newman was logically akin to 
that of Hume. To the minds of these writers 
reason was not a thmg in itsdf. To Hume it was 
a series of ^^impressions and ideas,'' to Newman 
it was a series of '^ antecedents and consequents.'' 
In each case the difficulty is the same, to know 
how the series began, and having begun, how it 
reached its present condition. This interpretation 
of reason necessarily ends in religious nescience. 
If reason in man be not an original gift of God 
religion is not a part of its primitive content, and 
the natural issue of reason is Atheism. This 
was Newman's conclusion. But man has a 
religion, and if it did nof come through reason 
another source must be sought. This Newman 
found in conscience or revelation. Conscience, 
however, needs a guide, and revelation needs 
an authoritative vehicle. This was found in the 
^^ Divinity of Traditionary Beligion." It is said 
that all men with a religious faith have had 
'^more or less the guidance of tradition, in 
addition to those internal notions of right and 
wrong which the Spirit has put into the heart of 
each individual." The deduction is that authority 
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in religion comes from without^ and no man can 
safely trust his '^ private judgment." The use of 
the reason is simply instrumental — ^to find out the 
highest external authority and the most faithful 
embodiment of truth. Without such an authority 
there can be no religion and no Church. This 
authority, in the writings of Newman, is some- 
times spoken of as tradition, and sometimes as the 
Church. But these are complementary terms. 
Tradition suppUes the religious material, and the 
Church makes the material authoritative. Hence 
it f oUows that the final seat of authority in re* 
ligion is the Church. To command authority the 
Church must claim infallibility. The Church of 
Bome makes this claim in the sphere of reUgion t 
*^ it is not in all cases infallible, it may err beyond 
its special province, but it has ever in all oases a 
claim on our obedience."* 

The application of this section will be obvious. 
Deny the authority of the reason and the place of 
private judgment in matters of religion, and an 
external authority becomes necessary. Boman 
and Anglo-Catholics suppose this authority to be 
vested in the See of St. Peter. In reply to all 
this we would point out : (1) Beason is as much a 
Divine gift and original endowment as conscience. 

* Newman, The DevBlopment of Doctrine^ p. 125. 
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Both are fallible^ but^ having the same origin^ 
they are equally to be tmsted. (2) Christ never 
•entrusted any dogmatic authority to the Church 
over the consciences of men^ such as is assumed 
by the Bomish branch of Christendom. (3) The 
New Testament consistently represents religion as 
BLpereoncU matter^ a relation between the individual 
«oul and God. No human intermediary is per- 
mitted^ no ecclesiastical authority is essential. 
Even the Bible is not an authority to Protestants 
in the same sense that the Pope is an authority 
to Bomanists. To Protestants the Bible supplies 
the all-sufficient material — ^the testimonium Spirit 
ius Sancti eztemvmj to be approved and applied 
by the testimonium Spiritus Sancti interwwm. The 
Bible contains the truth of the existence of God 
And the Redemption of man, but it can only be 
believed as the mind is convinced of its truth and 
^satisfied with its authoriiy. Jeremy Taylor said : 
^' Whatever is against right reason, that no faith 
can oblige us to believe." The Apostle Paul 
«aid the same thing : '' Let each man be fully 
assured in his own mind."* 

* iKwrros iv rf iZl^ vol. Th&t is, "in the moral consciousneBB 
of his own reason, therefore, independently of others* judgment, 
^ifisored in himself of the motives of actions."— Meyer on Rom. 

2iY. 6. 
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II.— The InevitableneBS of Revolt Against 
Ecclesiastical Tyraimy. 

The great transforming crises in the histoiy of 
nations and Churches must be traced to the un- 
obtrusive leaven of Christianity silently doing its 
work in spite of adverse external circumstances. 
This explains the fact that notable revolutions 
nave been brought about without the aid of legis- 
lative art or physical force. There are two great 
social revolutions that stand out in the history of 
England — ^that in the thirteenth century^ which 
put an end to the tyranny of nation over nation^ 
and that in the early nineteenth century, which put 
an end to the property of man in man. Both 
of these were silently and imperceptibly accom- 
plished. The former effaced the distinction be- 
tween Norman and Saxon, and the latter the 
distinction between master and slave. Macaulay 
rightly says: ** It would be most unjust not to 
acknowledge that the chief agent in these two 
great deliverances was religion." 

1. The Place of Befobmation. 

We do not here enter into the particulars of 
those forces which have brought about the present 
confusion in the State Church. No doubt the free 
spirit of criticism which has characterised the last 

a 
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twenty-five years has brought many obscure facts 
to lights and has made all types of exclusivism 
more and more intolerable. The Higher Criticism 
and the spread of general knowledge have opened 
the way for an unprecedented religious advance- 
ment. Professor Briggs says : " We are prepar- 
ing the way for a new reformation that is to put 
that of the sixteenth century in the shade." 
Nations are purified by revolutions^ Churches 
by reformations. Both have the same philo- 
sophic basis. They arise from a general spirit of 
dissatisfaction with things as they exist. Cruel 
laws and unjust administration are always produc- 
tive of unrest, agitation, rebellion, anarchy. It 
was the Revolution which, though at first it 
threatened to break up the Constitution, really 
saved the French nation. It was the Revolution of 
the seventeenth century, which, seeming at first 
to shatter our imperial prestige, really rescued 
England from ecclesiastical tyranny and royal 
despotism. A revolution means the imperative 
demand of the citizens for the redress of wrongs ; 
the forcing of reluctant rulers to grant just and 
impartial measures to the people. This is charac- 
teristic of much modem legislation. Rulers in- 
stead of leading in the march of progress by 
voluntarily initiating wise laws, wait to be forced 
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to action by the irresistible power of public 
opinion. Eeformation in the Church arises from 
much the same causes as reyolution in the State. 
There grows up a spirit of intense dissatisfaction 
with the ecclesiastical r^ime. The resolute cling- 
ing to outgrown forms, the obstinate refusal to 
adapt methods to new conditions^ and the culpable 
conservatism and bigotry of the hierarchy in 
Synod and Convocation, become positive grievances 
and intolerable insults. The unwarrantable as- 
sumptions of the clergy, and the ruthless exclusion 
of the laity, bring upon the Church the withering 
blight of sacerdotalism and the imscriptural denial 
of free, personal access to God. Eeformation in 
the Church is frequently the outcome of agitation 
among serious persons, who beUeve in the freedom 
of conscience, liberty of thought, the open Bible, 
and the unstinted Gospel for all mankind. But here, 
too, reforms are generally forced upon the Church by 
the people, the alarmed public, and not voluntarily 
initiated by lords spiritual and temporal. The 
present crisis in the Established Church of 
England is a solemn illustration. The disloyalty of 
many of the clergy to their ordination vows, and the 
unblushing lawlessness of many priests in respect 
of their diocesans, are facts condemned alike 
by Parliament and people. Yet the Government, 
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which is the real head of the Anglican Churchy 
is reluctant to interfere^ the Bishops are anoma- 
lously impotent, the ecclesiastical chaos intensifies, 
and the national Church, quasi-Protestant, semi- 
Bomanized, presents one of the saddest spectacles 
in all the history of the world. It is safer to 
predict after an event has occurred, but we are 
bold enough to think that the final settlement of 
the Church-problem in England will be along the 
following lines. The Bitualistic section of the 
Established Church, having already accepted the 
Bomish creed and practice, wiU sooner or later 
secede from the Anglican, and formally join the 
papal Church. The Protestant section wUl slowly 
relinquish its State support, and throw off the secu- 
lar authority in matters of doctrine and discipline, 
and will ultimately unite with Nonconformity. This 
prediction is based upon four considerations. (1) 
Beal Jesuits cannot find permanent satisfaction 
under Protestant jurisdiction ; (2) The connec- 
tion of Church and State is unnatural, and in 
the course of time must be dissolved; (3) Pro- 
testantism cannot consistently maintain the 
dogma of Apostolical Succession, and, that 
abandoned, the validity of Presbyterian ordination 
must be universally recognised; (4) Granted 
the foregoing, then no essential difference will 
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remain between Protestant Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, and their co-operation and unily 
will develop with time. 

2. Need fob Compbehensive Views. 

We must carefully guard against the Ultramon- 
tane error of maJdng the clergy synonymous with 
the Church. The exdusiveness of the Church is 
answerable for much of the lawlessness of the 
people, and for the anti-religious character of 
many social and political institutions. Chris- 
tianity was never intended for the benefit of a 
select few, or for the enlightenment of a portion 
of the earth, or for the elevation of certain special 
phases of life and history. No nation, no people, 
no organisation should be unaffected by the 
Church. It should reach and influence all phases 
of society and fashion them according to the 
highest Christian ideals. Viewed in this compre- 
hensive light, the problem of the Church becomes 
the most momentous that can occupy human 
thought. In the presence of this subject mere 
social and political questions will be dwarfed into 
secondary importance. The problem really in- 
cludes the question of man's relation to Gk>d and 
of man's relation to man. This is a problem that 
must frequently recur in the evolution of human 
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history. The present crisis was, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, foretold twenty-five years ago by James 
Anthony Froude. To him the outlook was gloomy 
enough. He did not expect any redress of ecclesi- 
astical wrongs from the theologians of any school. 
Yet he feintly hoped that the people, not divines, 
would set themselves to emancipate religion from 
the chains of priestcraft, as they did in Germany 
in the sixteenth century. He said : ^^ There may 
tie before us a future of moral progress which will 
rival or edipse our material splendour ; or that 
material splendour itself may be destined to perish 
in revolution. Which of these two fates ties now 
before us depends on the attitude of the EngUsh 
laity towards theological controversy in the 
present and the next generation.'' The time pre- 
dicted by froude has come, and the country is 
realising that the solution of the present Church 
problem is to come, not from the clergy, but from 
the enUghiened laity. The solution will neces- 
sarily demand the serious thought of the pro- 
foundest minds, and will extend over a considerable 
period. It is not a tyro's question, nor the business 
of a day. Every suggested reform ?nll meet with 
opposition, conflict, apparent defeat before the 
ultimate triumph. But of the final triumph of 
truth, Uberty, fraternity, equality, we have no 
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shadow of doubt. We mtust take a broad view and a 
long perspectiye. With Dr. Hatch, through the 
troubling gloom, we seem to see, ^' though it be on 
the far horizon — ^the horizon beyond the fields, 
which either we or our children will tread — 
a Christianity which is not old, but new, a 
Christianity in which the moral and spiritual 
elements will again hold their place, in which 
men will be bound together by the bond of 
mutual service, which is the bond of the sons 
of God." 

3. Spibitttautt seeks to free itself feok 
extebnalism. 

The comprehensive genius of Aristotle threw 
considerable light upon the history of animals^ 
but he had only a suspicion of their meta- 
morphoses. These marvdlous transformations, 
however, were not altogether unknown to the 
ancient world. The early Egyptians worshipped 
the Scarabeeus, or sacred beetle, whose metamor- 
phosis was regarded by them as a symbol of the 
transmigration of souls. The creatures which 
pass through this mysterious chan^ have three 
distinct periods in their history. The first is the 
repulsive worm or ugly caterpillar; this is the 
larva or mask stage, the preliminary disguise of 
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a briUiact future livery. Tlie second ia the 
chrysalis or njmph stage; during this period 
actdritj ceases, life seems sospended, and the 
creature hides itself in a temporary sepulchre. 
The third is the imago or perfect stage ; in thia 
change the creature awalcee from ita torpor> 
becomes briskly animate, breaks through its out> 
worn tenement, and displays itself all glittering 
with emeralds and sapphires. Is there not here a 
type of every living oi^aoism — individual, nation, 
Charch — in its struggle toward perfection? There 
is first the infantile, initial, inchoate period of 
growth ; a wild, uncircumscribed liberty which 
does not rec<^^ise legal or ecclesiastical restraints. 
Next there is developed a system of laws, the 
cocoon of a cramping extemaliam. In the State 
this may develop into a paralysing imperialism, as 
in ancient Home ; and in the Church it may grow 
into an enslaving and inane ritualism, as in 
mediffival and later Bomanism. Then comes a 
movement from within, a struj^le to break 
through external barriers, a demand for an ampler 
and freer life. The Berolntion of 1688 may be 
tnken as a political illustration, and the Befor- 
natdon of the previous century as an ecclesiastical 
Uustration. 
As far as the Church of Some is concerned, the 
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few ecclesiastical ecdyses that have occiirred have 
not materially affected the general character of 
that Communion. The spiritual element in 
Bomanism is almost completely entombed in the 
accumulation of superstition and dogma. Only 
those who have known Some from the inside, and 
then have emerged into the freedom of Protest- 
antism, can truly estimate the mighty chrysalis 
which infolds the spiritual life of that Church. 
The very poverty of its Christian ideas has pro- 
duced an elaborate casement to attract the senses, 
while the conscience is silenced. In the Greek 
and Boman Churches, and also in the sacerdotal 
section of the Anglican Church, the manifesta- 
tions of art, the pomp of ritual, the brilliancy of 
ceremony, are only splendid veils which hide the 
indigence of their spirituality and the inadequacy 
of their religious teaching. The very conscious- 
ness of their inability to satisfy the loftier crav- 
ings of the soul, and to meet the imperative 
demands of reason, has forced them into a system 
which appeals chiefly to the sesthetic taste, and 
quenches the aspirations of the heart. It seems 
almost incredible that there should be a revival 
of sacerdotalism within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England. It is to be explained partly 
by the systematic and indefatigable instruction 
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which the children in Anglican Sunday and Day 
schools have received during the past twenty-five 
years. A further explanation is to be found in the 
unparalleled commercial prosperity of the country 
during the same period. Mammonism and Bitual- 
ism maxcih pari passu through nations and centuries. 
Bomanism^ too^ in every form^ is characterised by 
a deadly conservatism. While secular institutions- 
incorporate the most modem methods and adapt 
themselves to present-day conditions, sacerdotal- 
ism ''still drags slowly along in the subtle 
obscurity of its scholasticism. Its mediaeval 
methods are excellently adapted to the exposition 
of its impossible doctrines, and to the initiation 
of the student into the double-shufflings of its 
casuistry.'' 

But whenever and wherever the soul is stirred 
to seek a freer communion with Grod, there is a 
revolt of the spirit against its external boundaries. 
There is such a movement in France to^lay. 
France has boastingly regarded herself the most 
faithful friend of the Papacy, and has contributed 
more money and priests to the Bomish Church 
iiian any other country in the world. It is 
remarkable that while in England, the most 
Protestant nation in the world, there is a section 
of the Anglican Church moving towards Boman- 
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ism^ in France, the most Bomanist country under 
heaven, there is a movement toward Protestantism. 
Borne of the more enlightened French priests are 
awakening to the fact that clericalism and ritual- 
ism are but disguised enemies of the nation and 
of mankind. They are discovering that where 
Eomanism reigns there is sedition, lack of justice, 
insensibility of conscience, and a spirit of anarchy. 
While there is on the one side the priesthood and 
on the other the military, France is always in 
danger of rebellion. But a new spirit has touched 
many of the clergy, they are renouncing their 
Bomish vows, and boldly aco^ting and teaching 
the Protestant faith. M. Bourrier, the leader of 
the Protestant ez-priests, edits a religious news- 
paper, Le Chritien JVan^ois^ the of&dal organ of 
the new evangelical party, which is read by at least 
one thousand and five hundred Bomish priests. 
Thus in the very stronghold of popery a revolution 
has begun whose consequences we cannot predict. 

4. The Demands of the New Age. 

We are on the threshold of a new age. The 
twentieth century will witness such marvellous 
strides in science, philosophy, commerce, and 
religion, as will utterly eclipse all previous know- 
ledge. But the Grovemment will be upon the 
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people; crowned heads will be practicailj un- 
•crowned; rulers will be substantially ruled; the 
State will exist, not for the enrichment of 
the few, but the prosperity of the whole; the 
Church will be loosed from the iron bands of 
iihe State and delivered from the despotism of 
the priesthood, and will afford a welcome home 
and comfort for weary, heartsore men. The 
new age will produce new men; new men will 
ask new questions, and will worship at new 
shrines. To-day Capital is king, but another 
king is invading, and is already ruling multi- 
tudes. Labour is the approaching king, the de- 
mocracy are coming to their empire, and the 
change will be fraught with tremendous conse- 
quences. King Capital simply called for ^' hands," 
but King Labour calls for '^ heads'' as well 
as hands. The true prophet of the times 
can see that both hands and heads are but 
instruments through which there moves an 
immortal soul — a soul which itself is but a 
ray from the Eternal Spirit who worketh all 
in all. 

With the new age comes a twofold call. First, 
there is a call for pairiotiem. The decay of 
patriotism means the overthrow of the Empire. 
*This was the secret of the downfall of ancient 
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Bome. The Numidians were not very formidable- 
enemies, but after a few months' conflict thej 
destroyed half the Boman army and captured the 
remaining half. Meanwhile tlie nobles of the 
Empire were building palaces, inventing new 
dishes, and hiring cooks at unheard-of salaries. 
But while they neglected their country and. 
satiated their appetites, the barbarians were at 
the gates of Italy.* The policy of "let us eat, 
drink, and be merry" is most disastrous in its. 
results. The true patriot loves his country more 
than himself, and he resolutely sets his face 
against every encroaching enemy that threatens to 
destroy his altar and hearth. Popery is a subtle 
enemy insidiously encroaching upon our land. 
May the country reaHse its presence before it is* 
too late ! U you want to know what this enemy 
will do when once more it gains the ascendency, 
read the history of St. Bartholomew's Day and of 
the Spanish Inquisition. No true Englishman 
can look on undisturbed at the growing power 
of Bomanism, but he will exert himself to the 
utmost to crush this egregious foe, ere he find 
himself imder the thrall of papal Bome. Second^ 
there is a call to Proteeta/nta. We protest against 
the authority of the Church supplanting the 

* Froude, Cmsar, oh. 4. 
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authority of God's Word. While Sir Henry 
Wotton was in Italy as ambassador of King 
James I., a Boman Catholic asked him^ ^' Where 
was your religion to be found before Luther?" 
To which Sir Henry replied^ " My religion was to 
be found then where yours is not to be found now, 
in the written Word of God," Protestantism is 
a defence of the wide-open Bible against the 
decrees of the Church ; a defence of free access to 
a living Saviour against the intermediary of a 
priesthood. To gain this liberty our fathers 
fought and died. Are we to forget their labour^ 
sufferings martyrdom? Are we to allow the 
work of the Beformation to be undone before 
our very eyes? The answer of Protestants 
must not be uncertain^ and it must be prompt 
and unanimous. 

III.— The Basis of the Evangelical Protestant 
Hope. 

We must not be deceived by the blatant noise of 
ambitious Imperialists. Some of them may be 
rudely awakened to the fact that pretension is not 
strength^ vast claims are not practical possessions^ 
and self-interest is not solid right. If they 
blindly persist in their arrogant assertion of 
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*' paramount rights/' they invite a catastrophe 
such as this Empire has not witnessed since the 
present dynasty succeeded that of the Stuarts. 
''It may be that the British Empire is destined 
to pass, as the Boman Empire passed. It seems 
to us a noble enthusiasm, one calculated to fire 
the ambition of all that is best in the youth of 
England, that when that time does come we may 
leave as a nation to the nations a heritage, not of 
vulgarity, not of material wealth, but of high 
purpose, of devotion to the uplifting of humanity, 
nobly attempted, and, if possible, nobly fulfilled. 



>* 



1. These abe Some Gbounds foe Pessimism. 

A few leaders of modem English thought con- 
tend that the Empire and the Church have 
degenerated during the past thirty or forty years. 
Is it true that '' under the frock coat, the 
courteous maimers, and the faultless English of 
the citizen, you have the primaiy instincts of the 
brute " ? It is painfully true that hypocrisy is 
rife, unreality abounds, and selfishness is supreme 
in many quarters. The ideal of a noble democracy 
is transformed into a galling plutocracy. Money, 
not men, rules the Empire. A deadly materialism 
shuts out the light of spiritual day. A paralysing 
Nemesis shadows the moral character, and a de- 
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grading mammonism blights the mercantile and 
political life. Enthusiasm can only be stirred by 
the promise of financial gain. Auri sacra fames. 
Our literature has declined in tone. A book once 
presented the thought of the author, now it re- 
presents a price paid ; but when the author abdi- 
cates in favour of the reader there is an end of 
literature. The modern demand is for the short 
story, the problem-play, whose heroines have a 
past, and whose heroes come from the slums. The 
reek of the pot-house, the fling of the music-hall, 
the excitement of the exchange, the duplicity of 
the turf, have infected all our popular writings 
and doings. If the stalwart Puritan character is 
lacking in our political and religious life, the 
cause is twofold. First, the type of Imperialism 
introduced by Disraeli; an Imperialism that is 
determined to advance at whatever cost to right 
or justice, or at whatever sacrifice to weaker States. 
There is an Imperialism which has made, is making, 
and will make for the uplifting of England and 
humanity. The enduring Empire must have 
statesmen who are animated by a noble faith in 
humanity, citizens who will sacrifice personal gain 
for the general good, and a Parliament based 
upon the highest ethical principles. Second, the 
materialised type of religious institutions. The 
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Churches were never more in evidence, but vital 
religion was scarcely ever less effective in England. 
What have the Churches done to check the danger- 
ous secularism and the aggressive sacerdotalism 
of modem times? Has the Church abandoned 
her apostolic and holy calling, and consented to 
become a mere abettor of insatiable Imperialism ? 

Mr. Frederick Harrison^ the Nestor of English 
Comtism, uttered some scathing words about the 
Churches praying for the triumph of British arms 
in South Africa. '^ A Chiurch and a creed which 
could chant such a requiem as this over the grave 
of the nineteenth century need trouble them no 
more. It was left henceforth to faith in humanity 
to do what it could to curb the passions of the 
strong who were thirsting to crush the weak, to 
preach what was the true glory of civilised man, 
the Gospel of Peace, which the apostate preachers 
of Christ had turned into a byword and had made 
a war cry.'' We do not share this conclusion 
entirely, yet it may awaken us to a truer sense of 
our national danger and ecclesiastical peril, and 
stir us to a clearer apprehension of our civic, re- 
ligious, and imperial responsibilities and duties. 

I cannot withhold another word in this con- 
nection. The echo of the war-drum has scarcely 
faded from our ears, and there is nothing so un- 

3 
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x^ivilising as war^ especiallj when conducted 
between two so-called Christian nations. If people 
xeallj perceived the moral effects of war, the 
clamour for blood-shedding hostilities would for 
^ever cease. Every Empire that has been built up 
by the sword has gone down in blood. Not only 
:S0 ; every battle is a step towards moral and social 
degeneration. It is doubtful whether permanent 
good has ever accrued to any country as the 
result of war. ' Since the wars with Austria and 
France^ Germany has declined in social stamina 
^md moral principle. Since 1870 Bationalism 
has found a hot-bed in Germany, and has para- 
lysed the Protestant Church and unevangelised 
the national theology. The same thing has 
been more or less true in England since the 
Crimean War. The deleterious effects of war are 
generally more apparent in the conquering than in 
ithe conquered people. And whether we eventually 
iose or gain our material object in our South 
African conflict with the Dutch, the consequences 
will be corrupting to the Cabinet and debasing to 
the people. It maizes rulers ambitious, insincere, 
insensitive to human suffering, and eager for per- 
sonal and imperial aggrandisement at any cost. It 
makes the rabble bloodthirsty, inhuman, until they 
4ihout and toss their caps in the air at the news of 
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each diabolical and wholesale slaaghter. Perhaps 
the saddest phase of our recent war was the fact 
that the Christian Churches in England never 
uttered a protesting voice against the terrible 
human holocaust. Our religious civilisation may 
still be expressed in the cruel satire of Swift, '^ We 
have just enough religion to make us hate, but 
not enough to make us love, one another." 

2. Thebb abb Sioitificant Signs fob Optimism. 

(1) May we not discover such signs amid the cUuK 
of political and intemaiional agitations ? The 
Bescript of the Czar of Bussia, asking the nations 
to assemble in conference to discuss the possibility 
of an arrest of the armaments which crush every 
civilized State, is one of the most significant and 
hopeful events in modem history. Although the 
immediate results of the Hague Conference may 
appear null and void of practical benefit, yet the 
fact of such an international conclave must leave 
some lasting moral effect'upon the whole civilised 
world. It is to be regretted that England did not 
evince a greater enthusiasm in the objects of the 
Czar's humane and Christian proposal. It is also 
noteworthy that England has not been ready to 
accept arbitration in practice, which her ambas- 
sador so strenuously advocated at the Hague. 
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Still I hold that the Peace Conference was not in 
vain. Our hope for immediate international peace 
may be dashed to the ground, and the nations may 
continue to increase their armaments, but in the 
innermost soul of every civilised State there is an 
intense long^g for peace. If the Jingo voice 
could be hushed, we should hear the voice of the 
enlightened conscience^ which is the voice of God, 
calling for peace. Oh that the nations would 
speedily rip into shreds their battle-flags^ and join 
in holy vow of goodwill under the banner of an 
eternal and Divine truce ! 

(2) Further, there is a prophecy of eneowrdgement 
in the truer adjustment of the individual to society. 
The Progressive Party in England has consistently 
maintained that ^^a people among whom there 
is no habit of spontaneous action for a collective 
interest — ^who look habitually to their Grovemment 
to command or prompt them in all matters of 
joint concern, who expect to have everything done 
for them, except what can be made an affair of 
mere habit and routine — have their faculties only 
half develop^ ; their education is defective in one 
of its most important branches."^ Nothing is 
more remarkable in the modem history of Eng- 

* J. 8. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Bk. Y., ohap. 
xi., sect. 6. 
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land than the growing power of the democracj. 
The people are learning to unite for def ensire and 
offensive operations against imperious and auto* 
cratic laws. They are combining for the pro- 
tection of their children^ their homes, their social 
and civic rights and privileges. This involves two 
complementary facts. Firdy the institution of 
the various Trade Unions have disclosed the 
unhealthy conditions under which multitudes 

their minds and enslave their lives. Before the 
crushed and over-worked multitudes united to 
utter their distresses in crowded garret and 
poisonous factory, they were imheeded by the 
capitalist and ruling classes. Collectivism may 
be pressed to a demoralising extreme, but on the 
whole it is a healthy reaction against the selfish 
individualism of the past. Second ^ the altrmsuc 
principle has strengthened vnth the development 
of society. This is manifest in the kindlier 
sentiments toward the ignorant and distressed. 
These gentler feelings '^ have found a vehicle for 
expression in that body of public opinion which, 
moving slowly in the past, but more quickly in our 
own time, has brought about the gradual political 
emancipation of the individual from the rule of 
the privileged classes." Men are realising that 
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tliej are neither isolated units, independently 
straggling for existence against the tjrannj of 
their fellows, nor worthless factors, without 
identity, tossed to and fro in the^agitated mass 
of humanity. Men are individuals with personal 
responsibilities, they are also members of society 
with collective rights. The more men truly 
respect themselves the more they will respect 
their fellows. The good of the individual is 
bound up in the good of the community, and the 
community can only advance by recognising the 
claims of the individual. Altruism has been a chief 
factor in the evolution of society, and to the 
Ohristian expression of this factor do we look for 
the development of the individual and the 
regeneration of the race. 

(3) Again, ma/y we not discover hopeful indications 
in the retreat of advanced Biblical crUicism ? The 
severe testing of the supernatural Book and the 
violent attack upon the Divinity of Christ, have 
shaken the faith of some and driven others into 
rationalism and agnosticism. But the result will 
be the firmer establishment of Christianity and 
the devouter faith of the disciples of Christ. Dr. 
John Watson puts it thus: ^'For a while the 
Gospel has gone into exile and ceased to have its 
ancient power. It is coming back again to the 
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throne^ and the day of its tribulation wUl not have- 
been lost when we welcome before we die, and our 
ohildren after us^ a still more generous and more 
convincing Gospel. It wiU have thrown off in 
adversity many false friends^ in the shape of 
prejudice and bigotry^ which did the Gospel 
injury in the days of its prosperity* It will have 
gained a wider vision and a more gracious charity 
in those days of foreign travel. When the Gospel 
once more reigns from the pulpit it will be less 
scholastic on doctrine and more evangelistic in 
spirit. It will be enshrined in a more beautiful 
worship and will have at its service a more varied 
culture. It will be free from certain offences and 
limitations which once hindered its appeal; it 
will declare a more gracious God^ a more human 
Christy a more hopeful message. There is no man 
who ought not to pray and hope for its new 
advent^ since it will mean the re-birth of faith.'' 

It is a significant fact that, with the growth 
of linguistic knowledge, the discovery of writings 
dating from the first centuries, and the highly 
developed state of textual criticism, the Protestant 
form of Christianity has been greatly confirmed* 
The Bevised Version, which is as faithful a 
representation of the original as we are likely to- 
get, does not lend any new support to a single 
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Soman or Anglo-Catholic claim. The profound 
investigations into the genius of the New Testa- 
ment by British^ American, and Continental 
theologians, have only emphasized more clearly 
the true catholicity of the G-ospel, and the tenta- 
tive and optional character of many ecclesiastical 
rites. The discovery, too, of such a writing as The 
Teaehmg of the Apostles has further corroborated 
the general principles upon which Protestantism is 
based. This ancient document^ written probably 
in the early part of the second century, was 
published in 1888, and has important bearings 
upon the constitution of the early Church. It 
shows that the Synagogue system, rather than the 
Temple service, was followed in the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. It recognises but 
two orders in the ministry — bishops and deacons. 
Its great antiquity is proved by the fact that 
it does not distinguish between the Agape and 
the Eucharist. In the Apostolic Church the 
Eucharist was simply the concluding act of 
worship at the sacred meal in which the Christians 
joined at the dose of the day. Thus originally 
the social meal [Kocvavia, '^ communion "] and 
the ceremonial act [evx^piaro^fy '' thankful- 
ness '*] were conjoined. They were separated 
about the time of Trajan's cruelties. Both 
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elements survived the separation, but after about 
a century the Agape ceased to be observed. The 
Eucharist was continued, but it became more 
and more sacerdotal. In its extremest form we 
see it to-day in the sacrifice of the Mass. But 
The Teojchvng of the Apodles and aJl writings of a 
similar date prove the non-sacerdotal character of 
primitive Christianity. Protestantism hails with 
satisfaction all advanced study of Biblical and 
Patristic literature. All the evidence goes to 
show, if we may so express ourselves, that the 
New Testament and primitive Church was 
Protestant rather than Soman Catholic, and 
PresbjTterian rather than Episcopal. 

(4) Once more, it is satisfnetory to find that 
Protestantism is in complete harmony with ex- 
perimental science* The teaching of the pre- 
Beformation Church was based too exclusively 
upon the a priori methods of Aristotle, and the 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages was too much 
an attempt to reduce theology to a mere logical 
system. In the Church of Bome there was a fear 
of independent investigation, lest the facts of 
nature should disturb the dogmas of the Church. 
The religious and ceremonial teaching of Boman 
Catholicism was founded upon tradition and super- 
stition to a large extent. This fact explains the 
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opposition of that Church to scientific research. 
In 1638 Galileo appeared before an assembly of 
cardinals at Borne. He was charged with heresy 
because he taught that the earth moved round the 
sun. He was permitted to speak in his own 
defence. He began to demonstrate the truth of 
the Copemican theory of astronomy. His ac- 
cusers were ignorant of science and could not 
understand his reasoning. At length they broke 
in upon him mth loud cries, repeating over and 
over again the passage of Scripture which says 
that Joshua commanded the sun and moon to 
stand still and they obeyed him. Columbus and 
Descartes were bombarded with texts of Scripture 
and hindered in many ways by the bigotry and 
superstition of the Church. But Luther broke 
loose from these traditional chains, and started 
the Beformed Church upon a line of thought 
which shoidd find in science not an enemy, but 
the friend of religion. Luther experienced, and 
he taught others to experience, salvation by faith, 
resulting in peace with God. The Church thus 
believing in the eoBperimental method in religion, 
could not consistentiy deny that method to 
science. That Protestantism encourages the 
most thorough study of physical phenomena 
let Bacon, Newton, Herschell, Agassiz, Faraday, 
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and Bois-Saymond testify. Bishop Butler pro- 
dnced the first profound work on *^ The Analogy 
of Eeligion^ Natural and Beyealed^ to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature/' His object 
was to show that presumptiyely Nature and 
Scripture hare the same source, for similar 
difi&culties and incitements characterise both. 
We cannot endorse the spirit and method of 
argument which at different times haye been 
manifested by theologians and scientists. But 
theologians are recognising more and more 
the value of science as an aid to faith^ and 
scientists are according more deference and value 
to religion. This statement is true of the Pro- 
testant religion; it is scarcely true of Boman 
Catholicism. During this year (1900) the 
Cardinal at Westminster excommunicated the 
foremost Boman Catholic scientist^ St. George 
Mivart, because his evolutionary theories were 
supposed to controvert the dogmas of the Bomish 
Church. Protestantism discovers no necessary 
antagonism between religion and science, but 
regards both as orgcmic growths expressive of an 
immanent Will, an omnipresent Spirit. With an 
explanation of terms Luther or Wesley might 
have used the language of Huxley : ^^ The man of 
science has learned to believe in justification not 
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by faith but by yerification."^ But does not faith 
itself bring verification? ^' Faith is the assur- 
ance [{nroara^i^, '' the giving substance or reaHty 
to"] of things hoped for, the proving [iKeyx^^i 
" the test or verification "] of things not seen." 
Bevelation and Nature are both scientific ; one is 
the science of the invisible, and the other of the 
visible. They are equally founded upon the 
ultimate Iteality of things, and must consequently 
be fundamentally harmonious. 

8. There is an Axliance between Protes- 
tantism AND Prosperity. 

Our fellow-countrymen should know that there is 
a way through Canterbury direct to Bome, and Eng- 
land vrill lose power and prestige as her religion be- 
comes Romanised. It has been shown from indis- 
putable data that there is ^* one uniform connection 
between Romish ascendency and national dis- 
aster, between Bomish discountenance and national 
renown." The nations of old have successively 
flourished and faded. Babylon and Carthage, 
Macedon and Persia, Greece and Bome, all in 
their turn have yielded to the law of decline. Is 
it of necessity uniform 9 Must England shrivel 
into inanition while '^Westward the course 

* Lay Sermons, p. 22. 
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of Empire takes its way '' 9 Both the patriot's im- 
pulse and the seer's inspiration prompt the unhes- 
itating '^No." Voltaire asked: "Why has 
England so long and so successfully maintained 
her free institutions?" Not "because England 
is still German/' as Sir James Stephen said> 
though that may be a yery substantial ethnologi- 
cal and political reason, but because England is 
still Protestant, with a glad Gospel, an unsealed^ 
entire, wide-open Bible. Let England preserve 
the sanctity of her altars and keep her religious 
fidelity, and she will Tnaintain her position, and 
there need be no bounds to the sacred magnificence 
of her prosperity* For nations as for individual 
that which is right is safe. A godless expediency 
or an unworthy compromise are certain channels 
to national decline. The Church and the State 
alike must abhor that debasing maxim of a 
corrupt creed, that it is lawful " to do evil that 
good may come." 

** Do ill that good may oome," so Satan spake ; 

Woe to the land deluded by that lie ; 
Woe to its rulers, for whose evil sake 

The ourse of God may now be hovering nigh. 
Up, England, and avert it ! boldly break 

The spells of sorceress Rome, and cast away 
Godless expedience. Bay, is it wise, 

Or right, or safe, for some ohanoe gains to-day, 
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To dare the yengeanoe from to-morrow's skies P 
Be wiser tbon, dear land, my native home ; 
Do always good — do good that good may come. 

The path of dnty plain before thee lies ; 
Break, break the spells of the enchantress, Borne. 
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CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH. 

The word '^Church" has its own interesting 
history. A few writers derive the word from the 
Anglo-Saxon '^ circ^" which was the name given 
to the stone circles used for Druidical temples, 
and of which the old English word '^ kirk " is an 
exact equivalent. Most authorities, however, 
trace the term back to a Greek origin. In that 
language there are two words, which have distinct 
meanings, but which, in their derivatives, are 
sometimes used interchangeably. These words are 
€KKK7iala and Kvpiaxov; the former meaning the 
called out or ths elected^ the latter, the Lord^s House ; 
the one referring primarily to the assembly, the 
other to the place of assembly. The fact seems to 
be that the Bomance languages derive their word 
for " Church ** from i/cxXfjala ; thus we have egliee 
in French, eglwys, egloe, and egglish in Celtic. 
The Teutonic and Scandinavian languages derive 
their word for " Church ** from KvpuuKov; thus we 
have hi/rche in German, hirh in Scottish. Both of 
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add that the word ^' Church " was not the first 
rendering of lKicKt)ala in the English New 
Testament. The Greek word was invariably 
translated '^ congregation ^' in the New Testament 
of Henry VIII/s time. The Grenevan revisers in 
1557 substituted "Church" for "congregation" 
in most passages ; but the latter term did not quite 
disappear with this version. It was retained in 
the celebrated text, Matt. zvi. 18, in the Bishops' 
Bible, 1568, but in this case it was supplanted by 
"Church" in the version of 1611 — ^the so-called 
Authorised Version. 

The question has sometimes been discussed 
whether Christ contemplated a new religious 
order or Church, in distinction from the old or 
Jewish Church. It is manifest that there was a 
Church before the advent of Christ, and there is 
no intimation that the Jewish ecclesiastical system 
was necessarily and entirely annulled by the 
introduction of Christianity. Christ came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil. Probably, therefore. He 
contemplated building His Society on groimd 
already permeated with religion. Our Lord Him- 
self complied with certain Jewish usages, and 
frequently resorted to the synagogues to teach 
the people. There is a sense in which the 

Kingdom of God " was in the world before the 
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Incarnation. In ererj dispensation the Slingdom 
of God most mean the beliering hearty which, as 
good ground, receives the seed of truth and 
righteousness. ^' Behold, the Kingdom of God is 
within you.'' Yet it is evident that Christ did 
foimd a new Society, proclaim a new Gospel, and 
inaugurate a Church upon new principles. In a 
very broad sense God has only one field : ^' the 
field is the world." Those in whose hearts the 
good seed finds a congenial home, and those in 
whose hearts the seed does not come to f ruitf ul- 
ness, and those in whom it is mixed with weeds, 
are represented in the Parables as standing upon 
the same field. But there is no hint of any such 
connection between them as membership in one 
Church would imply. Those whose hearts are 
represented by the '^ good g^und " constitute the 
Kingdom of Gk>d in a special sense ; they are the 
'^Children of the Kingdom." In the Gospel 
Kingdom the Twelve disciples constituted a little 
body by themselves. Their devotion to Christ 
stood in boldest contrast to the indifference of the 
rest of the Jewish nation ; they were the nucleus 
of the one true Catholic and Apostolic Church, of 
which all who accept Christ as Saviour and Lord 
are members. 

(a) Same Pointe of Likeness. 
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enforced npoo the congregation u the result of 
fresh couunonicationB from God. His presence 
waa among the people, and His gloiy appeared in 
the temple. They were taoght to look upon the 
Eternal as their Law-giver, Protector, and King. 
" The Lord is our defence, and the H0I7 One of 
Israel is our King." So the Church of the New 
Testament is emphatically theocratic. It has 
been somewhat paradoxically described as "the 
homan kingdom of God." He is the only anthori- 
tetire Bnler, and He speaks directly to TTia 
people, through His Word and by His Spirit. The 
New Testament Church is above all things spirit- 
ual; it does not trace its origin to any human 
power, and its chief regolatiTe principle ia not 
derived from any earthly tribunal. It owes its 
origin to God manifest in the fiesh, and it yields 
supreme obedience only to the " Strong Son of 
Ood, immortal Love." This is a truth too often 
ignored. The Church is not a mere human insti- 
tution which men may observe or despise at will. 
It is rather a Divine institution, whose doctrine, 
discipline, and Sacraments are binding upon all 
en. Much of the modem confusion in ecclesi- 
tical matters arises from a false conception of 
le Church. It is not a despotism, nor an 
tgarchy, nor a plutocracy, nor a hierarchy, but a 
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Divine Monarchy^ a Theocracy, ^' a kingdom which 
cannot be moyed." 

(b) Some Points of Urdikeness. 

1. The New Testament Chubch is not so 
Identified with the Nation. 

There was a closer relation between political 
and ecclesiastical affairs among the Jews than is 
suggested by any passages respecting the New 
Testament Church and the Empire. The New 
Testament knows nothing about a State religion 
or an Established Church, and there is not a word 
about the ^'Divine right" of kings or priests* 
This theory, reviyed in modem history, may be 
traced to the Old Testament Scriptures, where 
kings are called the '^Lord^s anointed." This 
idea took form when the Jews changed the 
theocracy into a human monarchy. The new 
order of kings were God^s vicars on earth, 
to execute by civil enactments His Divine pur- 
poses. But the story of their failure occupies a 
large part of the Old Testament. It is a fact 
worth observing that neither Christ nor the 
Apostles ever intimate that kings reign by Divine 
right and independently of the people's wiU. The 
Church initiated by Christ was purely a spiritual 
community, having complete autonomy in matters 
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of doctrine and discipline. Christ taught His 
followers to pay all legitimate respect and 
obedience to the recognised civic and political 
anthorities, but there was to be no compromise 
of conscience or sacrifice of religious freedom. 
^' Eender unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's^ 
and unto God the things that are God's/' 



2. The New Testakent Chubch Becogniseb a 
Tbueb Belioious Libebtt. 

The Jewish law may be comprehended under 
three classes : ** Moral law$, or those which arise 
from the immutable relations existing between 
Grod and man. Civil Icbws, or those enacted for the 
government of civil society, adapted especially to 
the Jewish theocracy. CeremonicU laws. — These 
were of two kinds : first, those which were intended 
to keep the nation separate from other nations ; 
and second, those which were intended to pre- 
figure events which were to occur under the second 
or new dispensation." Every member of the 
Hebrew congregation was expected— indeed, com- 
pelled, to comply with these regulations. No 
Israelite was at liberty to choose his own method 
of worship or to formulate his own religious creed. 
No company of Jews could unite to establish 
another order of temple service without suffering 
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the loBs of national privileges and corenanted 
mercies. Beligion to the Hebrew was unquestion- 
ing conformity to established ritual and creed. 
Beligion to the Christian is yolnntajy surrender 
to Christ. This is implied in the term i/etc\rf<rlay 
the term employed by Christ to denote His 
company of beUering people. In its technical 
Greek usage iKKKfja-la signified the assembly of free 
eiiisieni. Slaves, foreigners, and criminals could 
form no part of such an assembly. So the Chris- 
tian Church is a congregation of free men. The 
call of the Gospel is to all men, but only those 
who willingly submit to the yoke of Christ become 
members in His Church. Membership in the New 
Testament Church does not depend upon compli- 
ance with certain stereotyped formulas or sub- 
scription to certain theological dogmas. There is 
only one essential condition: '' Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.'' 

These points of likeness and unlikeness between 
the Jewish Church and the Christian Ecclesia will 
enable us to pass easily from the Old Testament 
to the New. We shall find that the Christian 
Church is to some extent the outgrowth of 
Hebrew ecdesiasticism. The principle of right- 
eousness was taught under the Old Covenant ; the 
plan of worship was first there revealed. From 
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the bosom of the Jewish Church came the Founder 
of the Christian Church. The first disciples of 
Christ received their religious education^ spirit^ 
and hope in the synagogues of the Jews. Not- 
withstanding these connections there remain 
ineffaceable contrasts. The Hebrew Church was 
founded on one family, and continued in it to the 
end ; the Christian Church is founded on personal 
relations with Christ, and is open to every 
creature. The former had an elaborate system of 
sacrifices ; the latter has but one Sacrifice, offered 
once for all. The qualification for admission to 
the Jewish Church was Jewish birth ; the qualifi- 
cation for admission to the Christian Church is 
new-birth. '^Except a man be bom anew 
{ava)0€v=^ from above '), he cannot see the King- 
dom of Grod." 

II.— The Idea and Use of the Word " Choroh *' 
in the New Testament. 

1. The Connotation op the Term when it 

CAME into the New TESTAMENT. 

The word tcvpuiKov — that which belongs to a 
lord, had a considerable history before it passed 
into Christian terminology. In classic Greek it 
was often employed to denote State or fiscal 
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property^ and was nearly synonymous with 
TO fiaa-iKiKOv — royal or kingly. It always meant 
a possession of a tangible character owned by a 
superior person. When the word was adopted by 
Christian writers it retained its original sense, 
only heightened. Sacred things, times, and places 
were the icupuiKov — fOBsessions of the Lord Christ. 
The word KvpuiKov {xvpMv oIko^) means liter- 
ally ths house of the Lord. But, since the early 
Church did not always possess a house or building, 
it is evident this was not the chief word used by 
the New Testament writers to denote the company 
of believers. The more frequent word, as we 
have already seen, was iKKXijaiay which played a 
conspicuous part in Greek life before the Christian 
era. It was the common term for the assembly of 
selected persons in the public affairs of a free 
State; the body of free citizens summoned 
together by a herald {/cijpv^). The persons con- 
stituting these assemblies would therefore be the 
eUct {iKKXriroi — the called). When this term was 
adopted by Christ and the Apostles it retained its 
root meaning. Believers in Christ were the elect, a 
company of free agents, authoritatively summoned 
from amongst the mass of sin-bound slaves and 
'^ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.'' 
These constitute the spiritual Israel, the commu- 
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nity of Christ's people, united in work and 
worship as citizens of the Kingdom of Heayen* 
^^But je are an elect {iKketcrop) race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for Qod's own 
possession. '' 

2. The Word "Kikodom" in belation to 
THE Chubch. 

(1) The term "Kingdom" sometimes m,ewns the 
theocraiic naiionr—the MessiaVs earthly reign* — The 
word is Jewish in its connections and suggestions. 
To the Hebrews it signified the reign of God 
among men through the Messiah-Eong, and the 
triumph of the chosen people over all nations of 
the earth. At the time of Christ's advent the 
Jewish people were still supported by this 
national hope. The non-realisation of this idea 
was one of the chief grounds of the conflict 
between our Lord and the Jews. Compare the 
plaintive language of the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus: ''We hoped that it was He which 
should redeem Israel,'' with their interrogation on 
the day of Ascension: ''Lord, dost Thou at 
this time restore the Kingdom to Israel 9 " Here 
the term "Kingdom" is used according to the 
poUtico-theocratic idea of the national Messiah 
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and is very bomprehensiye. Undoubtedlj the 
Messiah's Eingdom bears an intimate relation to 
the entire range of human history^ and no phase 
of life is outside that Eingdom taken in its 
broadest theocratic sense. 

(2) The term ^^ Kingdom of Heaven" umAoUy 
means the *' visible Chwrch." — ^We can always tell 
where the visible^ organised Church exists. Its 
numbers may be counted, its members named, its 
work tabulated, and its history written. The 
visible Church is composed of all who outwardly 
and nominally adhere to the Christian profession. 
These are good and bad, tares and wheat, and 
they cannot be thoroughly separated until the 
harvest, which is the end of the world. The 
visible Church is organised and governed by repre- 
sentative men, who seek the guidance and power 
of ^^ the Head, even Christ.^' It is most interest- 
ing and important to notice that the authority 
delegated to Peter and other disciples had respect 
to the visible Church. " I will give unto thee the 
keys of the Kingdom of Hean^en" Our interpreta- 
tion of this passage may be expressed in the 
paraphrase: "I give unto thee the power of 
admitting to, or excluding from, the membership 
of that Society on earth whose members profess 
&ith in Christ." This is a power which every 
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branch of the Christian Church claims and 
exercises. 

(3) The term *' Kingdom of Ood " m^st frequently 
mecma the ^^ invisible Church.^* — The invisible 
Chnrch consists of all those who inwardly and 
truly are the people of God. We cannot localise 
this Churchy count its numbers, schedule its work^ 
or write its history. The Kingdom of God was 
among men before the Incarnation. The Baptist 
heralded the new visible Church: '^Bepent ye, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." Christ 
proclaimed the same fact : ** Bepent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.'' Our Lord unques- 
tionably referred to the invisible Church in the 
passage : *' The Kingdom, of Ood cometh not with 
observation ; neither shall men say, Lo, here ! or 
there ! for lo, the Kingdom of Ghd is within you." 
The terms *' Kingdom of Heaven " and " Kingdom 
of God " are not therefore synonymous ; some may 
be found in the former who are not in the latter. 
The Beformers made the theological distinction 
between the visible and the invisible Church. 
Their object was not to lessen the importance of 
the visible or deny the reality of the invisible, but 
to enhance the necessity^ unity^ and continuity of 
both through their one constructive factor — ^the 
will of God. They are complementary terms^ 
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each necessary to the other^ and both to the 
complete expression of so rich and complex an 
idea as the Church of Christ.'^ 

(4) Ths term "Kingdom^* occasionally refers to 
the trvwmphwni state of the people of Chd. — Some- 
times the word ^* heaven " is employed to indicate 
the invisible abode of God. We read that Christ 
'^descended out of heaven." We speak of the 
faithful dead as departed to heaven. This beatific 
state is the consummation of the invisible Church, 
the eternal condition of the Kingdom of God. 
'^ The seventh angel sounded, and there followed 
great voices in heaven, and thej said. The King- 
dom of the world is become [the Kingdom] of our 
Lord, and of His Christ." 

(5) The distinction of the '^ Kingdom " and the 
« Church.*'— Prof. Findlay says, " The Church is 
related to the Kingdom as the electorate of our 
country to the British Empire."t According to 
the view advanced above, this statement of 
Prof. Findlay is exegetically inaccurate. ''The 
Church" is a more comprehensive term than 
either the '' Kingdom of Heaven " or the '' King- 
dom of God," inasmuch as it includes both the 

* For the diatinotdong made in these sectioni vide Edgar» 
The Oeniue of Proteetaniimn, pp. 117, 118. 

t The Cfhureh of Chriet, p. 16. 
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visible and inyisible Church. The Church of 
Christ has two sides^ material and formal. In its 
material and constmctiye aspect the Church is 
497nonjmoas with the '^Kingdom of Heaven ''; 
in its formal and ideal aspect it is synonymous 
with the ^'Kingdom of God." The invisible 
Ohurch is within the visible^ but not commensur- 
able with it ; so the visible Church is within the 
State^ but not commensurable with it. It would 
be as unreasonable to call the inhabitants of a 
country an army, because they heard the call to 
arms^ as to call all who hear but do not obey the 
Gospel, the Church. The army consists of those 
who actually enrol themselves as soldiers ; and the 
Church consists of those who actually repent and 
believe, in obedience to the call of the Gospel. 
The Church is a company of brothers and par- 
takers '^in the tribulation and kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus." 

8. The Two Chief Senses in which the 
Teem is Employed. 

(1) To denote the whole community of believers 
ihroughmt the world — ^the Universal Church. — ^In 
this sense the word is used by our Lord in the 
jnemorable passage : ^^ I will build my Church " 
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(Matt. zvi. 18) ; by St. Paul : ''He is the Head of 
the Body, the Church '' (Col. i. 18) ; in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews : '' To the general assembly and 
Chiarch of the firstborn " (xii. 28). In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians^ i/ctc\riala denotes exclnsiyely 
the entire Churoh. The members of the Catholic 
Church have an inward and real nnity^ but from 
manifold circumstances this unity may not be able 
to find -visible expression. '' They may be widely 
scattered^ unseen, and unknown in great part to 
each other, as the hidden seven thousand in Israel 
were to Elijah. But they can never cease to be an 
iKKXfja-ia, truly one in Christ their Lord, and seen 
to be so in the eyes of God, His Father and their 
Father, His God and their God." It is evident 
that no one branch of the visible Church can claim 
to be the Church Catholic. Catholicity is not a 
question of arithmetic, it cannot be settled by 
numerical preponderance, or by vote of Synod or 
Convocation. Unless a Church claims to contain 
the whole of Christ's people, without exception, it 
cannot claim to be CathoUc. Hence the incon- 
sistency of those who pray for '' the g^d estate of 
the Catholic Church,^' and at the same time refuse 
the right hand of fellowship to tens of thousands 
who are members of the Body of Christ. The 
General Church (17 KaOoXix^ iKKKrfo'la) is broader 
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than the section which calls itself ^'National/' and 
broader than the section which assumes the name 
''Catholic/' The Church of Christ consists of 
''all that in everj place call upon the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

(2) To denote a single and local congregation. — In 
this sense the term is most frequently used in the 
New Testament. It is sometimes the Church 
of a town: "The Church of God which is at 
Corinth '' (2 Cor. i. 1) ; sometimes it is the Church 
in a house : " The Church in thy house " (Philemon 
2). When the congregations of a district or 
country are referred to^ the plural is used : " The 
Churches of Macedonia" (2 Cor. viii. 1); "The 
seven Churches which are in Asia" (Bey. i. 4). 
The local Church is an epitome of the universal 
Churchy with an outward and visible unity, more 
or less complete, according to circumstances. 
Cremer says: "The application of the word 
{iK/cXfiala) to the Church universal is primary, 
and that to an individual Church secondary." 
The noteworthy fact is that " although even in the 
largest towns the Christian community is always 
spoken of as one Church, the Christian community 
in a province is never so called." Whenever, 
therefore, in modem ecclesiastical terminology the 
singular " Church " is employed to denote all the 
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Christiaii congregationB in any ooiintry^ it is solely 
on the grounds of expediency^ acconunodation, 
and public utility. The terms^ ^^ Church of Eng- 
land," "Presbyterian Church of Scotland," 
"Methodist Episcopal Church of America," are 
not in strict harmony with New Testament usage* 
" From the very circumstances of the case there 
could be no such thing as a ' National Church ' 
in the Apostolic period. National Churches, how- 
ever justifUbble and desirable in certain periods 
of national life, are not Divine or Apostolic insti- 
tutions." No ecdesiastical lineage, or mutual 
association with other Christian communities, can 
add one iota to the Scriptural basis, validity, and 
authority of the local Church. Neither Episcopal 
government nor connexional polity are essential 
to the 6886 of a Church. 

4. The Chief Metaphors setting forth the 
Manifold Phases of the Chxtrch. 

The New Testament conception of the Church 
is set forth in a number of metaphors : (1) " The 
Flock of God.*' This intimates that the members 
are living individuals. They need the protection 
of a Shepherd and the strength of association. 
So intimately united are the Flock and the 
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Shepherd that to leave the former is to leave the 
latter. (2) '' The OUve Tree J* The metaphor of 
a tree implies that the life is developed from 
within. Stalagmites increase by the addition of 
carbonate of lime on their ontsides ; trees grow 
and bear froit by their own inherent vitality. Of 
the Chnrch-tree Christ is root and stem; to be 
severed from Him means death. Compare the 
instructive teaching respecting the ^'vine'' in 
John XV. (8) " Ths Bride '* of Ohriet. This shows 
that the Church is the object of Christ's love^ 
affianced to Him for time and eternity. Any 
wrong done to the Bride is an insidt to the Bride- 
groom. He protects, sustains, honours^ and will 
finally exalt His espoused Church to endless 
felicity. (4) The ''Holy Temph." The idea is 
that of many units bound together in mutually 
helpful fellowship. Christ is Builder, Foundation, 
and Comer-stone. The Temple is the home of the 
King. '' I will dwell among the children of Israel, 
and will be their God.'' The governing character- 
istic of the Temple is purity. '' For the Temple 
of (rod is holy, which Temple ye are." (6) '* The 
Body " of Christ. This metaphor shows that the 
many organs and functions of the body contribute 
to the general good. Christ is the Head, and 
theiefore a vital part of the Body. The Head 
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cannot dispense with the lowest member of the 
Body. The Head cannot saj to the feet, ^^ I hare 
no need of jou/' The members of the one 
spiritoal Body must moye in obedience to the 
Head, and in mutoal edification and love. '' Ye 
are the Body of Christ, and severally members 
thereof."^ These are the principal metaphors 
employed to set forth the various aspects of the 
Church in the New Testament. The difBcalty of 
stating in a sentence the New Testament concep- 
tion of the Church will be obvious. From a local 
society the Church develops into a universal 
Brotherhood. ^* It is the totality of tliose who 
have accepted the salvation which is in Christ, 
and who are living in mutual love as children of 
God. It is filled with the Holy Spirit, which is 
the Spirit of Jesus, and it is this which is the 
bond of union among its members.*' f The Churck 
is one because its Spirit is one. 

5. Ths CoNOEPnoN of Chttboh Membership;. 

(1) The New Testament Chwrch did not con^ 
template unattached OhrUtians. — ^The Christian end 



* Kol /Ukii lac fii4pws. Lnthor expresses the essentuJ mean* 
bifi : " Eaoh one aooording to his part." Cf . Meyer on 1 Cor. 
xii. 27. 

t Denney^ Bt%dU$ in Theology, pp. 186-7. 
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cannot be reached '^ except by the mutual action 
and reaction^ the reciprocal giving and receiving, 
of all who are in fellowship with Christ." Such 
fellowship was inculcated in Apostolic times. 
Many of the primitive Christians' meetings were 
not so much reg^ular and formal acts of worship, 
but rather improvised and spontaneous expres- 
sions of spiritual life. Of this nature probably 
were the meetings mentioned by Pliny in his 
letter to Trajan : *^ The Christians affirmed that it 
was their custom to meet on a stated day before 
simrise and sing a hymn to Christ as to a God." 
These companies of believers, like the old prophets, 
were under an afflatus of tite Holy Spirit, and 
were carried along {<^p6/jkevoi) with rapturous 
psalmody. "Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonish- 
ing one another with psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs^ singing with grace in your heart 
unto Gk)d." It is evident that the important 
functions of "teaching" and "admonishing" 
were laid upon each individual believer. liter- 
ally BiBdaKOvre^ xal vovderoOvre^ iavroif^ means 
" teaching and reminding yourselves." It is this 
mutual and informal, spontaneous and direct 
fellowship, as contrasted with general and official, 
stereotyped and dogmatic worship, which is essen- 
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tial to the spiritual increase and edification of 
believers^ and the preservation and extension of an 
uncorrupt Chnrch. Upon this high ground of 
ecclesiastical expediency and spiritual necessity 
the New Testament justifies the duty and privilege 
of Church-membership. 

(2) Fellowship, or the Comwunion of Saints^ is a 
sine qud non of spiritual growth. — ^We have no 
sympathy with the Bomish Confessional^ but 
there is a principle involved which has given 
Bomanism a history and a power unknown to any 
other Church. That Bome has abused the Con- 
fessional we must admits but in avoiding the 
errors of Bomanism we must not ignore the truth 
at the basis of that system. Probably the 
Beformers were at fault in this respect. In the 
sixteenth century there was such a reaction 
against papal dominion that the good and the bad 
in the Church of Bome were alike thrust aside. 
The Bomish Confessional provided a relief-channel 
for the burdened soul. The Beformed Church of 
England failed to provide a vent and refuge for 
anxious spirits and affrighted consciences^ and 
thus ignored a vital element in human nature. 
This omission in the organisation of the Episcopal 
Church accounts in a large measure for the 
religious indifference and ecclesiastical corruption 
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which characterised England in the eighteenth 
centoiy. The Methodist Beyival, by re-establish- ^ 

ing the primitiye type of fellowship^ saved English 
Christianity from sinking hopelessly into a lifeless 
form. The Oxford Moyement did much to reviye 
the languishing life of the Established Church by 
introducing, in a modified form, the old lever, the 
Confessional* The Tractarians recognised the 
need for direct spiritual dealing with the souls of 
men. Their method may be questionable, but 
the principle is vital. Human spirits crave 
for personal direction and help, and this is 
found in the fellowship of the Christian 
Church. The unity of the Church depends upon 
the recognition of this truth, and in this sense 
the Latin dogma is true — extra ecdenamy miUa 
9ahi8. 

(8) Ohurchrmembershdp is eowtir^ent upon certadn 
eondUions. — ^Here it will be necessaiy to keep in 
mind the distinction between the visible and the 
invisible Church, a. Christ alone can fix the 
terms of admission into the fellowship of His 
spiritual Body. These terms according to the 
Gk)spels were brief and simple. Christ demanded 
two things^ first, belief in Himself as the Messiah, 
and second, willingness to obey His command- 
ments. " Come unto Me," and << FoUow thou Me,'' 
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were the two expressions in which Christ summed 
up the terms of discipleship. Whenever in the 
heart and life of a candidate Christ found these 
conditions, he was forthwith received into the 
company of believers. These terms of disciple- 
ship were embodied in the Apostolic words^ 
*^ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." The principle involved in these words 
was invariably acted upon by those who were 
^^ faithful brethren in Christ." The terms of 
salvation are synonymous with the terms of admis- 
sion into the Body of Christ. Salvation is union 
with Christ. Whatever is done for a man before 
he accepts Christ, whatever is done in him at the 
moment he believes on Christ, and whatever is 
done through him after his regeneration, derives 
aU it« virtue from his relation to Christ. To 
remain in the fellowship of the true Catholic 
Church is to abide in Christ. ^^ Abide in Me, and 
I in you." 

)3. Terms of admission into the visible Church 
are decided by the company of believers. Into the 
invisible Church Christ admits only the faithful ; 
into the visible Church, the unfaithful are some- 
times admitted. Judas and Simon were formal 
members of the Chnstian Society, after they ceased 
to be members of Christ's spiritual Body. Hence 
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membership in the viable Church is not synony- 
mous with membership in the invisible Churchy 
and consequently the terms of membership are not 
absolutely the same. In the one case the judge, 
the company of believers, is fallible, and in the 
other case, the Judge, Christ, is infallible. "So 
branch of the Christian Church attempts to add 
new terms of admission into the spiritual Body of 
Christ. But for prudential reasons all sections 
of Christendom have rules and regulations, more 
or less clearly defined^ for admission into their 
respective memberships. This authority, as we 
have seen, was entrusted to the company of 
believers by Christ in His words to Peter, "I 
will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.'* At the same time no Church should 
make compulsory the acceptance of any doctrine 
or discipline, unless it is convinced that non- 
acceptance would violate the teaching of Scrip- 
ture or imperil the salvation of the souL Except, 
therefore^ in very exclusive Churches, whose 
narrowness amoimts to the sin of bigotry, doctrinal 
and disciplinary tests are not sharply defined and 
dogmatically enforced. The general acceptance of 
tne cardinal doctrines, and the general compliance 
with the characteristic discipline of a Church (it 
being understood that personal character har- 
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monises with the profession of faith), should be 
sufficient for formal membership. 

III.— The ETangelioal Protestant (or Free 
Church) Yiew of the Church. 

The day ought to have passed long ago for the 
necessity of defending the ecclesiastical status of 
Nonconformists, But they are still virulently 
attacked by some who might be more consistently 
employed in defending the validity of their own 
branch of the Church of Christ. An Anglican 
clergyman writes : " The Catholic Church is the 
home of the Holy Ghost. It is His only earthly 
home. He does not make His home in any 
Dissenting sect. Sometimes people quarrel ydth 
the Church, and break away from her, and make 
little sham churches of their own. We call these 
people Dissenters, and their sham churches sects. 
The Holy Ghost does not abide— does not dwell — 
with them. He goes and visits them, perhaps, but 
only as a stranger.^' * This language could only 
be uttered by a Liliputian ecclesiarch, or an in- 
corrigible bigot, or a purblind fanatic, or an 
ethical conjurer, or a mental delinquent — a bap- 
tized, confirmed, and ordained non compos mentis. 

* Quoted in WaUh's Seerti Higtofy qf the Oxford MavetMnt, 
p. 4)10. 
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In opposition to the Bomish sentiment just 
quoted^ Free Cbtirchmen hold as an axiomatic 
principle that religion does not exist for the 
Churchy but the Church exists for religion. 
Beligion is not synonymous with the Church ; the 
former may exist independently of the latter. 
Beligion began with the creation of the human 
race; the Church began with organised society* 
In this case the logic is valid : post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc. Beligion is the creative factor^ the Church 
is the created fact ; and the created is true in so 
far as it corresponds with and exhibits the 
creative. The work of the Church is to instruct 
men in the truth and help them to reach the 
religious ideal. The Church that most effectually 
does this is the most valid^ authoritative, and 
Divine. The Nonconformist axiom here is this : 
** The Churches exist by the religion, and for it ; 
the religion does not exist because of the Churches, 
or for them.*** 

1. The Noncokfokmist Claim is Often Mis- 

BBPBESENTED. 

No Nonconformist communion assumes to be 
the Church. There is but One Chubch. Christ 

* Fairbaixn, Cailiolicitm : Uoman anA AngXicon^ pp. 82-40. 
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is not divided^ nor yet His ^* one flock,'' which^ 
howeyer^ may be sheltered in a number and variety 
of folds. Belief in the Catholic Church is com- 
patible with belief in manifold local, provincial, 
or national Churches, each having complete auto- 
nomy in ecclesiastical government. The points 
which divide Christendom into sects are all foreign 
to the New Testament. Any claim based upon 
tradition, or decrees of Councils, or patristic 
literature^ must not be accepted as Divinely 
authoritative, or parallel with the explicit teach- 
ing of the New Testament. Nonconf ormiiy makes 
no claim which is not justified by the ministry of 
Christ and the writings of His Apostles. More- 
over^ it makes no claim for itself which it denies 
to other bodies of Christians. It claims to be an 
integral part of the universal Church, holding the 
one Head, and seeking to subdue the rebellious 
world to the law of Christ. All external phases of 
the Church are questions of expediency. The 
Church as a visible organism cannot fail to be 
influenced and largely fashioned by its environ- 
ment. The justification for particular forms of 
Church life is to be found in the course of Chris- 
tian history. Between every new development 
and the preceding state of the Church there is a 
natural transition link. '' Each link in the series 
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carries with it its own justification, if it is found 
to be a natural and inevitable result of historical 
circumstances, a modification of an institution or 
a usage which was forced upon a community by 
the needs of a particular time." * 

2. The Chttbch is Not an End in Itself. 

From the teaching in certain quarters it would 
appear that Christ's chief purpose in coming into 
the world was to establish an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, and that His only care through the subse- 
quent centuries has been the perfecting of that 
institution after a particular pattern. No teaching 
is more delusive. The paramount fact to 
remember is that Christ came to *' seek and to save 
that which was lost." Whatever institution He 
inaugurated or sanctioned was intended only as a 
means to that end. The Sacraments are not ends 
in themselves; they are but channels through 
which God blesses the believing heart. So the 
Church. It is the organised agency through 
which God will communicate His saving purpose 
to men ; the ordained instrument for bringing in 
the Kingdom of Bighteousness. And the aim of 
the whole Church should be the aim of each branch 

• C/. Hatch, Growth of Church InititutioM, pp. 6, 6. 
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and each member of it. Now the end is much 
more important than the means^ andj onr |Lord 
sanctions any means that accomplishes the right 
end. The Apostles^ until they were rebuked, were 
inclined to be exclusive: '^ Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in Thy name, and he f oUoweth 
not with us; and we forbade him, because he 
followed not. us.'' The disciples did not under- 
stand, (1) that one might follow Christ though 
not with a particular sect, (2) that one might work 
miracles though separated from a particular 
organisation. Ecclesiastics should be careful lest 
by an excess of zeal for external umty they hinder 
that equally Divine agency, outside their own 
communion, which tends to the enlargement of 
the Church and the advancement 'of truth. But 
did our Lord approve of the Apostles' conduct? 
He immediately rebuked their unChristian bigotry. 
Jesus said : " Forbid him not, for there is no man 
which shall do a miracle in My name that can 
lightly speak evil of Me. For he that is not 
against us is on our part." Let sacerdotalists 
solemnly ponder these words. Our Lord approved, 
not only the work, but the method of this man : 
(1) Because he was a believer in Christ ; what he 
did was in Christ's name, not his own or that of a 

religious sect; (2) because difference of visible 

6 
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communion is nnimportant. The chief point is^ 
he ^4s on our paxt"; he had his own reasons for 
not joining the company of the disciples — treasons 
which Christ deemed sufficient; (3) because he was 
doing the same work as the Twelve — ^in the same 
Name and quite as effectually — ^'^ casting out 
devils/' Here we see clearly that the means^ the 
agency^ the organisation^ the institution, are all 
points of minor import ; the end, the object, the 
spirit, are all-important. If Christians meet in 
the same end it matters nothing whether they 
follow in the same way. This Scripture unmistak- 
ably supports those who contend that the real and 
final test of a valid Church is fndt. Apply any 
other test and you ignore the very raison d'etre of 
the Church. Alike of individual believers and 
communities of Christians, ^'By their fruits ye 
shall know them/' 

8. Divisions abe Inevitable and Beneficial. 

Christianiiy is a life, and life manifests itself 
in new forms. Every reformation, resulting in 
division, has been the outworking of forces which 
nothing could check. At first Luther had no 
intention of inaugurating a new Church, but he 
could not refrain from proclaiming a Gospel which 
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made him free. Soon the ueoessitieB of the pod- 
tion forced him and his co*reformers to organise 
the new Christian community growing up around 
them. In this way the Protestant Churches of 
Germany originated. The old Bomish Church 
with tremendous ecclesiastical and political power^ 
rejected the doctrines of Luther^ and persecuted 
his followers. Other causes led to a great division, 
of the Church in England. Henry Viii. flung- 
aside the authority of the Pope, and appointed 
bishops who would support his schemes. When* 
Elizabeth came to the throne she removed all the- 
bishops, save one, who yielded to her views. This 
violent imperial compulsion resulted in a great 
separation from the historic Church of the West. 
The Protestant Church of England, while claim- 
ing a sort of lineal continuity with the older 
Church, was* nevertheless broken off from it by the 
arbitrary ruling of Henry and Elizabeth. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church became as intolerant 
as the Somish. By the Act of Uniformity a. 
large number of beneficed pastors were compelled, 
to abandon their livings or take a solemn oath 
which was repugnant to their consciences. Ta 
their immortal honour, be it said, they were true 
to themselves and to their Gfod. This was the 
origin of Nonconformist Churches in England. 
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At the beginning of his work Wesley had no idea 
of founding a new Churchy and to the end of his 
life he urged his followers to remain, if possible, 
within the Anglican fold. But the converts of 
the Weslejs owed nothing to the State Church, 
and in that Church they failed to find the spiritual 
food they needed. The Church of England was 
not comprehensive enough to take the *^ societies/' 
with their religious excrescences, into its commun- 
ion. And the followers of Wesley, finding the 
Established Church cold, and happy among them- 
selves, started upon an independent career. This 
was the origin of the Methodist Church. Every 
one of these separationa hae been foUowed by 
immense blessing, and no one can study history 
without discovering the imprimatur of God upon 
them all. The Lutheran revolt against papal 
despotism has been of incalculable advantage to 
Germany and the whole Continent. The Protes- 
tant Reformation in England has been of immense 
gain to the country and the whole world. The Non- 
conformist revolt against Episcopal intolerance has 
been of inestimable blessing to all nations of the 
earth. The Methodist Revival has been the 
mighty stimulus to all the Churches of the land, 
and its influence has gone out to the ends of the 
earth. The spiritual blessings attending these 
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separate Churches prove that they are not 
separated from Christy *^ just as the spiritual life of 
the Anglican Church proves that separation from 
the historic Church of the West has not placed it 
outside the Covenant of God." * 

4. Oboanic Union^ howsveb Desirable, is 
Not Essential. 

Eomanists and Anglican Bitualists, in empha- 
sizing the claims of visible order, draw an 
unwarrantable inference respecting the visible 
Church. They contend that the true idea of the 
Church is one communion in outward embodiment 
as well as in essential inward character. This is 
truly ideal, but is it essential? Where is the 
New Testament proof? Or, if proof be forth- 
coming, which of the many visible Communions 
can claim to be the one true embodiment of 
Christ's Church ? It is certain that neither the 
Boman Catholic nor the Episcopalian Churches 
can claim New Testament authority or precedent 
for their particular type of Church form and 
government. Nor can any other Church make 
this daim. The Primitive Church polity was 

* Beet, Comm. on Eph., &c., p. 808. See the whole DiBser- 
tation. 
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flexible and necessarily incomplete; it was to 
shape itself with the developing needs of the 
living Organism. ^^The outward forms of the 
Apostolic Churches are as unfit for present needs 
as are the clothes of childhood to a full-grown 
man." It is idle to deplore the existence 
of ^'discrepant and competing organisations." 
Before we can materially alter this state of 
things we must change human nature. While 
the world is so imperfect and while opinions are 
so divergent, to attempt organic union would be 
unwise or even disastrous. The manifold divisions 
of the great army of God have been providentially 
raised up and commissioned to take some special 
part in the Christian conquest of the world. 
"Different Churches embody different types of 
Christian life ; and the types thus embodied are a 
lesson and an enrichment to the whole. This 
manifest gain reveals the hand of God even in 
the divisions of the one Church of Christ. These 
divisions^ caused or made needful by man's imper- 
fection and sin, are God's own mode of purifying 
and perfecting His Church and thus leading it to 
a higher unity." 

The plea of Episcopalians that Nonconformists 
should abandon their distinctive oi^anisations and 
join the Established Church of England fails in 
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two points. (1) Firsts the Anglican Clmrch is in 
a state of schism ; let her first heal her own 
breaches before seeking the inclusion of Noncon- 
formists. There are^ at least, three distinct 
parties in that Chnrch — the High^ the Broad, and 
the Low. Which party are Nonconformists to 
join 9 If they join the High Church party they 
must accept Apostolical succession and sacra- 
mental efficacy. If they join the Broad Church 
party, they must abandon all definite theology 
and all distinctions between faith and unbelief^ 
and between the Church and the world. If they 
join the Low Church party they must reconcile 
their Evangelical Calvinism or Arminianism, as 
the case may be, with the Book of Common 
Prayer, which is semi-Protestant and quasi- 
Bomish. Let the Church of England present a 
united front before she attempts to unite others. 
(2) Second, if there must be union, the larger 
should absorb the smaller. Nonconformity has a 
much more widespread and vastly more numerous 
Communion of Churches, and an immensely 
greater number of adherents, than the Anglican 
Church can muster in all its sections and corre- 
latives. As a world-wide power, Nonconformity 
is much more potent in its manifold operations 
and in its civilising and evangelising enterprises* 
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For the Anglican Church to absorb Nonconformity 
— ^the lesser to assimilate the greater — ^would be a 
portentous ecclesiastical anomaly.''^ 

6. The Uiotebsal Pbesbkce of Chbist. 

This is the charter of Christian liberty; the 
benediction of Christ is not contingent upon any 
institution^ however ancient or sacred. Wherever 
believing hearts join iu sincere worship, there is 
Christ. And He is as fully present with the few 
who may meet outside the boundary of the visible 
Church as with the multitude worshipping in a 
cathedral. The '^covenanted mercies'' are not 
dependent upon Church government, nor are they 
communicated through an exclusive ecclesiastical 
agency. The promises of Grod are to individuals, 
or communities who unite to do His will. '' If 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of My Father which is in heaven.'' Why 9 
Because they are members of a so-called historic 
Church? Because they subscribe to certain 
creeds, and submit to certain discipline 9 Because 
they acknowledge a three-fold order in the 

* Vide Bigg, The Churchmafnekip qf John WeeUy, p. 1 16. 
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ministry, and credit the dogma of Apostolical 
succession? The New Testament does not say 
so. ^^For where two or ihree are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them/' St. Ignatius uttered the great truth in 
the oft-quoted words: ubi ChrUtuSy ibi ecclesia. 
I am aware that the expression of Ignatius has 
been twisted by High Anglicans. In attempting 
to interpret this Father we should remember this 
canon : Ignatius leaned toward the Episcopal form 
of Church government, but he was in no sense a 
sacerdotalist. It may not be fair to separate the 
words quoted from their context, but whether 
regarded as an independent sentence, or a depen- 
dent clause, or a concluding sequence, the case is 
not materially changed. His reference in the 
context to the Bishop must not be interpreted 
in any mediseval sense; no ritualistic notion 
was present in the mind of Ignatius. What 
he says about the Bishop in the congregation 
may be said in the same manner and with equal 
truth of any modem Presbyter in the Church. 
The allusion has no sacerdotal significance; it 
is a question of order and discipline only. On 
the whole^ we may fairly accept this summing 
up : *' The expression is an absolute statement, 
entirely independent of the precise significance 
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of the context. I take my stand beside St. 
Ignatius. I declare that whatever be my taste, 
my prejudice, my preference, my foregone con- 
clusion — ^wherever Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church. Wherever and whenever Jesus Christ 
blesses and prospers Christian organisations as 
such. He is in the midst of them. He sanctions 
them."* 

He who founded the Church will sustain and 
complete it. In the Cathedral of Florence are 
two fine statues of the architects. Arnolfo, who 
commenced the Church, is looking down as if 
examining the foundations; BruneUeschi, who 
finished the structure, holds a plan of the cupola 
on his knee, and is looking up at the completion 
of his design. In the Christian Church there is 
only one Architect, who is both ^'author and 
finisher." He founded His Church upon the rock 
of personal confession of faith in His Divine 
nature and mission, ^'and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it." He is constructing 
His temple in the consecrated hearts of believers, 
not through any official priesthood, but through 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit: ^*Te are a 
temple of Gh>d, and the Spirit of Grod dwelleth in 

• Bev. Hugh Price HogheB, M.A.» MetKodiii Time$, Sept. 21, 
1899* 
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you/' He will complete the spiritual stmcture in 
the New Jerosalem^ and His redeemed and sancti- 
fied people shall behold Him upon His throne^ 
''and serre Him day and night in His temple, 
and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them/' 



m. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ORDERS. 

In aU writings of a oontrorersial nature it is im- 
portant to bear in mind two things. Firsts in 
attacking a system we do not attack persons. We 
have the highest respect for many Bomanists and 
Anglicans; their character is unblemished, their 
learning profound, their friendship an education 
and a blessing. But this personal appreciation 
must not dose our eyes to the evils of the religious 
systems with which these estimable men are con- 
nected. Nor do we for a moment deny them the 
right to think for themselves ; a Uberty^ however, 
which many of them deny to us. We willingly 
grant the same freedom of opinion to others as we 
claim for ourselves. The difficulty is to get the 
generality of people to think for themselves. If 
they would only do this honestly and intelligently 
sacerdotalism with all its pretensions would be 
immediately doomed. Second, it is not enough 
merely to deny dogma. One assumption is 
not disproved by making another. Destructive 
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criticism^ however acute, is always unsatisfactory. 
To remove old foundations will avail nothing, 
unless we can establish new. Negative asser- 
tions are always weak and defective when they 
stand alone. We want a constructive argument 
based upon Scripture, history, and reason. With- 
out such a positive statement of doctrine the Free 
Church view of Christianity — the Church, the 
ministry, a^d the SamunentB-can never be 
successfully imprinted upon the mind. 

I.— The Boriptural Doctrine of the Ministry. 

1. The Jewish Pbiesthood. 

Modem criticism is casting something more 
than doubt upon the validity of the Jewish priest- 
hood. But this point is too technical to detain 
us here, and it does not materially afEect our 
conclusion. No fact is becoming more apparent 
than the deadly struggle between '* priest " and 
'* prophet" all through the Old Testament. 
There was never a great crisis in the history of 
Israel when these parties were not at each other's 
throats. Isaiah and Amos stand out in grand 
antagonism to the corrupting practices of the 
priests. ^' Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts My soul hateth"; '^though ye offer Me 
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burnt offerings and your meat offerings^ I will 
not accept them." The writer of the fortieth and 
fifty-first Psalms makes the clear distinction 
between worthless external gifts and the offering, 
of the penitent heart to God. ^^Thou desirest 
not sacrifice, else wonld I give it ; Thou delightest 
not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, Thou wilt not despise." The Old Testament 
is pervaded with denunciations of the arro- 
gant assumptions of the priests and their abomin- 
able treachery and immorality. Everywhere the 
people are enjoined to turn from them and 
consecrate themselves to the living God. Spiritual 
worship in the Old Testament has no necessary 
connection with the priesthood. '^ Spiritual pro- 
phecy in the hands of Amos and Isaiah, and their 
successors, has no such alliance with the sanctuary 
and its ritual. It develops and enforces its ovm 
doctrine of the intercourse of Jehovah with Israel, 
and the conditions of His grace, without astigning 
the slightegt vahis to priests and sacrifices.^' * 

2. Christ's Attitude towabds the Jewish 
Pbiesthood. 

It is sometimes said that Christ admitted the 

* BobertBon Smith, The Old T<fi. in the JewUh Chweh, Ch. z. 
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**' succession " of the Jewish priest-order. The 
one passage adduced in support of this contention 
is the saying of our Lord : ^' The Scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses* seat."* Plainly our Lord 
•does not blame the Scribes and Pharisees for 
instructing the people in the law and the prophets 
in so far as these exhibited the mind of God. 
Moreover the Old Testament Scriptures were 
written mostly in pure Hebrew, and this language 
had fallen into disuse in>Pale8tine in the days of 
Ohrist. It was, therefore, needful that some 
persons should translate and expound it to the 
people. Strictly speaking there is here no refer- 
ence to the priesthood as such ; the Scribes are 
I'eferred to as prophets rather than priests in the 
passage we have quoted. Christ said in effect : 
'^ Whatsoever things the Scribes and Pharisees 
inculcate upon you, when they translate to you the 
words of the Book of God, and whatsoever things 
they prove in their teaching to be agreeable to the 
mind of God, as made known in His Book — all 
-these things do."t But even if our Lord seems to 
•affirm the principle of succession among the 

* Matt. xxUi. 2—UiBifrw = "haye seated themselyee." 
There is doabtless '*an aUuBion to the pretentiotu and 
■ self-seeking oharaoter of the Phariseee."— Meyer, C^mm, 
in loc, 

t Matt, zziii. 3.~MoriBon« in Uc, 
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Scribes, He immediatelj forbids any such claim 
to authority in His Church. "But be ye not 
called Babbi, for One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren." Obviously there 
is no analogy between the function of these 
scribe-teachers instructing the people in the Law, 
and that of ritual-priests administering sacra- 
ments which are regarded as necessary or 
supremely important for salvation. 

In the teaching of Christ there is no place for 
the miBisteringpLt. He had no sympathy with 
the priestcraft. He never defended the order of 
priests, but from first to last He stood in direct 
opposition to the whole hierarchical order. " One 
thing in His teaching is most remarkable — ^the 
complete absence of sacerdotal ideas, the non-re- 
cognition of those elements and customs men had 
been wont to think essential to religion. He 
spoke of Himself as a Teacher, never as a Priest ; 
assumed no priestly office, performed no priestly 
function, breathed an atmosphere that had no 
sacerdotal odour, that was full only of the largest 
and most fragrant humanity. He instituted no 
sacerdotal office or rite, appointed no man to any 
sacerdotal duty. . . His ideal stood in so sharp 
an antithesis to that of the priest and the scribe, 
that He was unintelligible to both ; was regarded 
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and treated by both as an absolute enemj."^ 
Further, the ^hole sacrificial system of Israel, like 
the law of which it was a part, was fulfilled, and 
so ended, in Christ. The sacrifices of the law 
were " a shadow of good things to come, and not 
the Tery image of the things." When the reality, 
which the law foreshadowed, actually appeared 
among men, the shadow for ever yanished. If, 
therefore, we still seek righteousness through 
a sacrificial system, we nullify the grace of 
God; for ^^if righteousness came by the law, 
then Christ died in vain." Any analogy drawn 
between the Levitical priesthood and Eomish 
or High Anglican orders can have no signifi- 
cance whatever. The system of human inter- 
mediaries between God and man has been for 
ever abolished. '^ There is one God, one Mediator 
also between God and men. Himself Man, Christ 
Jesus." 

3. Typical Illustbatioks. 

To maintain their theory of orders Sacer- 
dotalists necessarily affirm two propositions, viz., 
that Episcopal ordination is a pre-essential of a 
TaJid ministry, and that immorality and heresy 
on the part of the priest do not invalidate his 

* Fairbaim, Catholicitm : Soman and Anglican, pp. 29, 24-5. 
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ministry. Both these propositions are directly 
contradicted by two significant New Testament 
cases. 

(1) The Case of the Apostle Paid.—ThaA Paul 
was ordained at Antioch by the imposition of 
hands is an undeniable fact. The instance is 
most suggestiye, and we invite attention to the 
following analysis, a. There was a direct mandate 
from hearen for this ordination or *' separation " 
{a^plaare), hence it had a special sig^nificance. 
Calvin^ with whom Professor Stokes agrees,''^ sug- 
gested that this ordination was necessary to meet 
the prejudices of the Jewish Christians against 
the Gentiles. Paul had spent much time among 
his fellow-Jews, now he would turn, with full 
earnestness, to the Gentile world. To prove that 
God had ordained and sanctioned this new mission- 
ary departure, the Holy Ghost said, *^ Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul.'' This special consecration to 
the new work would do much to silence all Jewish 
critics, who, notwithstanding their profession of 
Christianity, had no sympathy with the conversion 
of the Gentile world. /3. Those who laid hands on 
Paul were unordained themselves. Who were 
Niger, Lucius, and Manaen? Not priests, but 
''prophets and teachers." Moreover, the act of 

• stokes, Bgpo$, Bih. Acts, Vol. ii.^pp. 190-5. 
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ordmatioii was the act of the whole Church ; ^ the 
formal rite of the imposition of hands was by the 
officebearers of the Church. The authority to send 
forth ministers j under the Divine Spirit^ is vested in 
the whole Church ; the act of ordination, for pruden- 
tial reasons^ is assigned to the presbyters. ^^ The 
good men who ordained St. Paul were themselves 
onordained, and their action differed in degree, not 
at all in principle, from that of a number of pious 
men who are the heads of a congregation of people 
gathered somewhere in the name of the Lord^ and 
who, being guided by the Holy Ghost to recog- 
nise the gifts of some one for the ministry, should 
ordain him to the of&ce.'' It is quite evident that, 
according to Ritualists, Paul's ordination was not 
valid, and yet he would be a bold man who would 
thrust the Apostle out of the succession. 7. The 
Apostle attached no special importance to his 
human or ecclesiastical ordination. His position 
was that every man called and qualified by Christ 
was an Apostle, whether recognised by the Church 
or not. There are Apostles who have been 
ordained by the Church, there are Apostles who 
have not been so ordained^ and there are those 
ordained by the Church who are not Apostles. 

* Acts xiii. 1 : Kork riiv oZffeuf iKkKiiffiav = ^ with the existing 
Church." 
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^'Paulwas quite distinct and clear. He said: I 
do not deny that St. Peter and St. James are 
Apostles^ but I also insist I am as much an 
Apostle ; they can give me nothing that I cannot 
give to them ; I am independent of them^ and I 
stand on the basis of mj relation to Jesus Christy 
as fully ordained an Apostle as any one of them, 
though I hare been independent of them, and my 
ministry is parallel with theirs. Who called me 9 
Not Peter, but Christ. Who gave me my work to 
do 9 Not Peter, but Christ. Who ordained and 
established me in my office? Not Peter, but 
Christ.'' The example and teaching of Paul are un- 
answerable arguments against the sacerdotal theory 
of ordination. " Paul an Apostle (not from men, 
neither through men, but through Jesus Christ, and 
Ood the Father)." S. Paul set the work of the pro- 
phet far above that of the priest. In fact, the priesi 
has no place in the ministry of the Apostle, nor iui 
the teaching of the New Testament. The ultimate* 
tests of every ministry are character and resvUs^ 
Paul's great appeal was to the number of converts 
he had made by the Cross. It is of no use for a 
man to present sealed documents to show that at 
a particular time, in a particular place, by a par- 
ticular person, through a particular method, he 
was validly ordained. At the bar of human 
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reason he will be asked what life he has led, what 
sacrifices he has made, what disciples he has 
gained for his Master. ^' I am become all things 
to all men, that I may by all means save some/' 
It is not by any sacramental shibboleth that men 
are saved, but by the preaching of the Gk>8pel. 
'' Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel: not in wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made void.'' 

(2) The Case of the Apostle Judae. — ^It is affirmed 
by Bitnalists that Christ knew, when He chose 
Judas into the Apostleship, that he would betray 
Him, that after the betrayal Judas was still 
reckoned one of the Twelve, and that he did 
Apostolic work to the last. We contend that the 
facts do not support this theory, and we appeal to 
the New Testament and to reason, a. That Christ 
knew who should betray Him is nothing to the 
purpose. Our Lord's omniscience does not inter- 
fere vdth the freedom of the human will or with 
personal character. However unworthy Judas 
proved, he was doubtless sincere when he was 
called to the Apostleship. Such is the fallibility of 
human nature, that the most devout disciple of 
Christ to-day may be an utter apostate a few 
years hence. That Christ should choose Judas, 
who. He knew, would prove a traitor, is no more 
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puzzling than that He should call into His Church 
many in every age who ultimately fail in their 
Divine mission. Both the call and the fall of Judas 
may be shrouded in mystery, but the mystery is 
a poor basis for the heinous dogma we here rebut. 
fi. Judas was not a ^^ devil '^ and an Apostle at the 
same time. The contrary view is maintained by 
sacerdotalists ; but the theory is repugnant to 
common-sense and to the spirit of Christianity. 
The Eleven may have regarded Judas as one of 
their number after his secret hypocrisy in 
covenanting with the priests ; his innermost heart 
was closed to them. But as seen by Christ, Judas 
had abeady fallen, he was devil-possessed before 
the deed of betrayal. *' Did not I choose you the 
Twelve, and one of you U a devil.*' When the 
devil entered into Judas, he at that moment fell 
from the Apostleship. When he lost his character 
he forfeited his ofELce. Christ looks at the hearts 
of men, and He will not sanction the works of 
those who secretly deny Him. Who has courage 
enough to assert that Judas, after the betrayal, 
could celebrate a valid Sacrament ? I have entirely 
misread the New Testament if it be true that 
Christ is so wholly indifferent to moral character. 
7. Judas fell from the Apostolate through sin. 
BituaJists must hold that the valid ministry of 
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Judas remained to the end, that it was onlj 
terminated by suicide. The New Testament shows 
that it was not death, but wn which put an end 
to his ministry. That there was no formal ex- 
pulsion of Judas from the Apostleship by Christ 
or by the Eleven is of no importance ; there was 
no necessity for any such orert act. Two things 
are made clear by Luke in the Acts — that the gap 
in the number of the Twelve was caused by sin, 
and that it wbb filled on the ground of spirUualUy. 
f^ Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
show of these two the one whom Thou hast chosen 
to take the place in this ministry and Apostleship, 
from which Judas fell away, that he might go to 
his own place."* 

4. New Testaxbnt Tebmtkologt. 

It is too late in the day and quite unnecessary 
to prove that the thi-ee orders of the ministry find 
no support in the technical language of the New 
Testament. It is certain that the terms irpea-fivripo^ 
and iinaKOTro^ (''elder" and ''bishop") are 
interchangeable terms ; the former having Jewish 
associations and the latter Hellenic. In Acts 

* The Greek \b simply &^' f ? wap4$ri, away from which he 
pa$9€d over. The causal element is rightly expressed by the 
Text. Beop. — " by transgression." 
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:• ITy Paul is said to hare summoned to Miletus 
the ^'elders" {irpeafivripov^) of the Ephesian 
Church. Yet^ addressing them immediately after, 
in verse 28, he appeals to them as ^'bishops" 
{iiruTKOirov^), whose duty it was "to feed the 
Church of God."* When these words were intro- 
duced into the New Testament they brought with 
them no priestly significance. The Jewish priest 
as such was not designated irpea-fivripiy:, nor was 
the pagan priest termed iiria-Koiro^. Neither 
word would of necessity hare suggested to Jew or 
Greek any sacerdotal function whatever. The 
official term for the priest was Upev^, a word 
nowhere in the New Testament applied to an 
officer in the Christian Church. If this term had 
been employed, its import would not only have 
been religious, but distinctly sacerdotal. The 
conclusion, therefore, is apparent: a definite, 
technical, acknowledged priestly term is declined 
by every New Testament writer and finds its 
substitute in terms which contain no priestly 
element whatever. In the employment of official 
and distinguishing names Christ and the Apostles 

* irp€<rfi6rfpos and iimrK^os denote one offioe ; the fonner term 
denotes the dignity, and the latter the duties of the ojfioe. 
9p4fffivs = old. More frequently the comparative is naed: 
vpc<rj9vrcpot = older. The word is clearly so employed in 
Acts XT. 28, ol vpco'/B^cpoi =: " the elder brethren." 
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were most consistent. '* The people the Apostles 
represent and address, the society they describe^ 
may have in its collective being a priestly 
character, but is without an official priesthood* 
It has 'apostles/ 'prophets/ 'overseers' or 
'bishops/ 'elders/ 'pastors/ 'teachers/ 'minis- 
ters * or ' deacons/ ' evangelists ' ; but it has no 
^ priests^' and no man, or body of men, who bear 
the name, hold the place, exercise the functions, or 
fulfil the duties of the priest or the priesthood as 
they were known in ancient religions." ^ 

5. The Two Oaders of the Apostolic Church. 

These are the Presbyteriate and the Diaconate. 
Both orders grew out oE the Apostolic office, 
which at first embraced the functions of the 
diaconate [iiaKovia r&v rpaire^&v), as well as the 
functions of the presbyteriate {BioKovla rov \6yov). 
" Christ chose Apostles only, and left them to 
divide their labour under the guidance of His 
Spirit, with proper regard to times and circum- 
stances, and to foimd such additional offices in 
the Church as were useful and necessary.'' 

(1) The Presbyteriate. — We have freely admitted 
the religious equality of all believers, the priest- 

* Fairbairn, ChrUt in Modem Theol,, p. 49. 
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hood of all Christians. We would, however, 
guard against any ultra-democratical theory 
respecting the position and functions of the 
ministry. After His resurrection Christ gave 
special ^' commandments " to the Apostles, ^' being 
seen of them forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God.** In 
virtue of their commission from Christ, the 
Apostles exercised the power of making laws and 
constitutions for the government of the Church ;. 
of enforcing these laws with such penalties as the 
case required; of ejecting the incorrigible from, 
the communion of saints; of choosing proper 
persons to fill sacred offices ; and of electing their 
successors to rule in the Church, and to ad- 
minister its Sacraments. The Apostles undoubtedly 
possessed powers of a miraculous nature which 
they could not transmit to their successors. Out- 
side the Apostolic Twelve, St. Paul was the most 
remarkable presbyter, ruling the Churches with 
unquestionable authority. He claimed the right 
of decreeing ^^ ordinances '* for the regulation of 
the Asiatic Churches, and claimed for these 
Apostolic decreta the force and validity of Divine 
precepts : *' Take knowledge of the things which 
I write unto you, that they are the commandments 
of the Lord.'* It is evident that Paul in all hia 
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Epistles and labours wrote and acted ^^as one 
haying anthoritj," and not submissively deferring 
every question to the popular voice. The position 
of Timothy and Titus was along the same Pauline 
plane. Timothy was empowered to make regula- 
tions for the orderly conduct of worship ; to guard 
the purity of doctrines taught in the Church ; to 
ordain qualified men for the ministry ; to maintain 
Church offices; to publicly rebuke transgressors, 
and to excommunicate the incorrigible. Titus was 
authorised to "ordain elders" in the cities of 
Crete, and to *' set in order " the whole adminis- 
tration of those Churches ; to *^ exhort and rebuke 
with all authority," and to ^* refuse {wapatrov) 
the heretical after a first and second admonition." 
The function of the Presbyteriate is two-fold : To 
''feed the flock of God" {iroifidpare), and to 
take ''the oversight thereof" {hrta-KOTrovvreq). 
The duties involved may be simimarised thus : a, 
the Apostles, and afterwards the elders, were the 
ultimate judges of ministerial qualifications; /9, 
they formally appointed their fellow-labourers and 
ordained their successors ; 7, they maintained the 
Word of God, and preached its saving verities ; S, 
they administered the holy Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper ; e, they officially admitted 
into, and excluded from, the fellowship of the 
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Church ; f, they were the under-shepherds^ Christ 
being the Chief Shepherd. 

(2) The DicLcanate, — ^Like the eldership^ the office 
of deacons had a precedent in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, but in the Christian Church it grew out of 
an emergency in the congregation at Jerusalem. 
The institution of this order is recorded in 
Acts yi. The points to be distinguished are : a. No 
spiritual function whatever was conferred with 
the appointment of the deacons ; /3, the duties of 
this office were distinctly contrasted with those 
of the Apostles ; y, the approval of the '^ seven " 
was with '^ the whole multitude '* ; the ordination 
by the imposition of the Aposties' hands ; S, the 
special functions of the diaconate were financial ; 
€, the purpose of this order was to relieve the 
Aposties of the temporal affairs of the Church, 
that they might devote themselves wholly to its 
spiritual interests. ^^ Then the Twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them, and said, 
It is not fit that . we should forsake the word of 
God, and serve tables. Look ye out therefore, 
brethren, from among you seven men of good 
report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we 
may appoint over this business. But we wOl con- 
tinue stedf astiy in prayer and in the ministry of the 
Word." It appears, however, that early in the 
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primitive Church deacons undertook some of the 
duties of the higher office. Philip and Stephen^ 
who were among the original " seven," preached 
and baptized. In fact, the diaconate served as a 
novitiate to the higher functions of the ministry. 
All deacons did not become presbyters^ but those 
only who possessed the essential qualifications — 
the aptness and the ability to tea^h {BiBaKTCKoVf 
i/eavov Kai SiBa^at), That the Apostolic Church 
at Jerusalem resorted to this expedient of ordain- 
ing deacons shows the elasticity of the primitive 
organisation. The only order instituted by Christ 
was the Apostleship, which is continued in the 
presbyterio-episcopate ; the only order instituted 
by the Apostles was the diaconate, which is per- 
petuated in the lay-elders, deacons, or stewards of 
the modern Church. The office and function of 
deacons are differently interpreted in the Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, and Congregational types of 
ecclesiastical administration. In the Anglican 
Church deacons are permitted to perform any of 
the sacred offices except pronouncing the absolu- 
tion and consecrating the elements of the Lord's 
Supper. In the Presbyterian Church the deacons 
care for the poor, and minister in many ways to 
the necessities of the congregation. But fre- 
quently their duties are performed by the elders^ 
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called ruling elders.^ In Congregational Churches 
the deacons take the place of the ruling elders in 
the Presbyterian Church. In the Episcopal Church 
there are three orders and three offices — ^bishops^ 
priests, and deacons. In the Presbyterian Church 
there are two orders — ministers and elders, and 
three offices — presbyters, ruling elders, and 
deacons. In Independent Churches there is one 
order — presbyters, and two offices — pastors and 
deacons. 

II.— The Sacerdotal Doctrine of the Ministry. 

There are certain elements in human nature 
which seem permanent, and are passed on from 
generation to generation. External phases often 
change, but underlying principles remain the 
same. Hence the maxim, ^* history repeats 
itself " ; hence, too, the Church has to confront, 
from time to time, old evils in new garbs. 

1. The Tendency to Check Eefobmation. 

During the second half of the seventeenth 
century there was a great revival in the Church 

* By the foremost Preflbyterian writers the distinction 
between the teaching and the ruling eldership is little more 
tlian an expedient for convenience. The principle of identity 
is conceded. — Vide Bigg, Ch,\»,rch Organiiation», pp. 130-1. 

8 
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of Borne. The chief moyer of that revival was 
Molinos, a priest, and also a prophet. He secured 
the attention of the cardinals and gained the ear 
of the Pope. At length he made a bold request, 
which Innocent XI. granted. '^ Let devout per- 
sons/' he said, ^'receive the body and blood of 
Christ without confession to a priest." But what 
did this really involve 9 It meant an indifference 
to the externals of religion, an ignoring of ecclesi- 
astical authority, and a subtraction &om the 
occupation of the priests. Then the Jesuits — ^the 
ablest, most subtle and dangerous sect the 
world has ever known-— discovered an affinity to 
the Seformation. They began the attack, they 
approached the Pope, they pointed out the danger. 
Come to the Sacrament without confession I 
Come to Christ without a priest! What will 
become of the priests 9 Yery soon Molinos found 
himself in prison, his property confiscated, and 
his friends incarcerated. He died in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition in Bome, 1697. 

The Tractarians repeated in England the prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits in Bome. During the early 
part of the nineteenth century a friendly relation 
existed between the Established Church of Eng- 
land and the Protestant Churches on the Con- 
tinent. This is clear from the writings of many 
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Anglican diyines^ and also from the manner in' 
which Episcopalians selected their missionaries 
from Continental Churches without re-ordination. 
Against all this a movement was inaugurated, 
about 1838 by John Henry Newman. He was 
joined by a few others, and the efEects of the- 
'^Oxford Movement" are apparent in the dis- 
organised condition of the Anglican Church to- 
day. In asserting that Episcopacy is an absolutely^ 
essential condition of Christ's Church, the 
Tractarians imagined they would promptly and 
effectually silence the Low Church party and all 
Dissenters. 

2. The Sacebdotal Claim. 

It is contended that without the Episcopal 
succession faith is nothing, the Sacraments are- 
invalid, and those who seek Christ through any- 
other channel are aliens from the inheritance of 
grace and are left to the tincovenanted mercies of 
Ood. To show that this is not an exaggerated 
statement of the case the following quotations 
from Church dignitaries are given. ^^An un- 
interrupted series of valid ordinations has carried 
down the Apostolical succession in our Churches 
to the present day. There is not a bishop, priest. 
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or deacon among us who cannot, if he please, 
trace his own spiritual descent from St. Peter or 
St Paul.'** Another says : " The bishops of the 
Church of England are by unbroken succession 
the descendants and representatives of the original 
Twelve."t Another says : " The gift of the Spirit 
is dependent on the laying on of Apostolic hands, 
and therefore can exist in its covenanted fulness 
only where the Apostolic organisation abides." 
Another : '^ Those who are in this succession alone 
have the Holy Ghost to dispense in Baptism, to im- 
part in confirmation and in ordination."^ Another: 
^'The Apostles had the power to transmit the 
ministry."§ We might think that the strong 
common-sense of the English people would have 
repudiated these preposterous claims and spewed 
them out into the abyss where the spirits of evil 
fatten on the dregs of human folly. But alas! 
multitudes do not apprehend the tendency and 
issue of these atrocious assumptions. Their least 
evil is that they ^^ unchurch" other Christian 
communions. The advocates of these theories 
speak of the Lutheran Church as the " Lutheran 
Communion^" they call the Scotch Church ^'the 
Kirk," and they evade recognising Methodism as 

* Dr. Hook. t Late Bp. of Oxford. % Bp. Potter. 

§ Canon Liddon. 
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a Church by calling it the "Wesleyan Body." 
Such ecclesiastical squeamishness might make us 
smile, but the degrading evils, which absurdities 
of this sort produce, must turn our smile into a 
groan. The natural and inevitable goal of such 
dogmas is Rome. There was no via media for 
Manning and Newman, nor can there be for any 
of their disciples. The effect of the Tractarian 
movement is to Bomanise the AngUcan Church. 
Indeed, this is the avowed object of the " English 
Church Union" and other semi-secret societies. 
But there is something more fatal than union 
with Bome. It is a subordination of the spiritual 
to the material, an obstinate and defiant intrusion 
of the priest into the place of Christ. It is a theory 
of the Sacraments which is debasingly magical ; 
the magician-priest, irrespective of character, 
administers a valid ministry. We are back again 
in the days of Innocent HI. — " Whoever returned 
from the heretical parties to the bosom of the 
Church was required to declare that he recognised 
the celebration of Sacraments by sinful priests." 



3. The Yalue of the Sacebdotal Claim. 

(1) The Proof Adduced. — It is only natural to 
ask for evidence of the lofty and exclusive claims 
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of BituaUsts. The majority — ^let ua hope chiefly 
neophytes — who profess these dogmas have gone 
through no laborious research in investigating the 
grounds of their priestly claims* Nothing less 
than absolute necessity^ nothing less than the 
plainest and most irrefragable testimony of Scrip- 
ture^ should induce a believer in Christ to admit 
such doctrines into his mind. But where are the 
proofs? Where are the texts? They cannot 
produce one which, unless it be grossly twisted, 
lends the slightest support to their position. 
They will refer to some half-dozen verses of Scrip- 
ture which they have found garbled in some 
obscure ecclesiastical manual ; but, rightly inter- 
preted, these verses have no reference to the 
dogmas assumed ; their use in such a connection 
simply attests the ignorance of those who cite 
them for such a purpose. To these misquoted 
texts of Scripture must be added a few extracts 
from the Fathers, culled without any critical dis- 
crimination as to context or purpose. This is 
practically the whole basis upon which Episcopacy 
and its attendant theories are built, but to found 
doctrines of such momentous consequence upon 
such a flimsy basis is unreasonable. It is just 
here that High Anglicans, taught by Newman, 
fail. Beason is denied its proper function in 
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their teaching ; at best it is only an instnunent to 
be trusted ^^in particular acts." Conscience is 
the authoritative guide, and is to be implicitij 
obeyed. Thus, however unreasonable teaching 
may be, if the conscience can be reconciled to it, 
it must be accepted and followed, though it 
involyes the absurdest dogmas and practices. 
There is nothing that tends so much to destroy 
all respect for the clex^ as the demand for belief 
in the incredible, and the claim for more than can 
be due to them. Two things have effectually 
thro?ni contempt upon a rej^ular succession of the 
ministry. Frst, the calling of no succession 
regular but what was interrupted; and, second, 
the making of the salvation of Christians depend 
upon that interrupted succession. Of the his- 
torical lineage the most learned men have the 
least assurance, and the unlearned can have no 
notion but through ignorance and creduHty. 

(2) The Broken Chain. — ^Probably more than a 
hundred thousand persons have exercised the 
functions of bishops since the close of the first 
century. It is quite certain that many of these 
were not in the so-called Apostolical Succession. 
It is very questionable whether any minister in 
the Anglican Church can trace his spiritual 
genealogy back farther than the Norman con- 
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quest. There are many centuries so shrouded in 
moral darkness that the transmission of orders 
cannot be traced through them. Extreme 
obscurity hangs over the goremment of the 
Church during the Middle Ages; one fact is 
apparent^ the Church was exceedingly ill-regu- 
lated. Sees were openly sold, transferred by 
popular tumult^ bestowed by profligate women 
on their paramours^ conferred by warlike barons 
on stripling kinsfolk. There were bishops ten years 
old, five years old; some popes were mere boys, 
whose stupid dissoluteness riralled that of Caligula. 
How any man can feel confident in resting his 
claim to Apostolic validity upon such a basis, is a 
triumph of ecclesiastical credulity. We are asked 
first to assume that Peter was the first Bishop of 
Eome. We have yet to learn that Peter ever saw 
Bome, or ever had anything to do with the Chris- 
tian Church there. The first link is unsound, 
what of the second 9 Tertullian says that Clement 
was Peter's successor; IrensBus and Augustine 
affirm that Linus succeeded Peter. But Bishop 
Pearson shows that Linus died before Peter, con- 
sequently he could not succeed him. The third 
link is confusion worse confounded. Irenseus 
says that Anacletus was the third from Peter; 
Tertullian says that Linus was the third ; Angus- 
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tine places Clement third from Peter. Bomish 
writers generally put the name of Cletus third in 
the list of bishops, thus making a distinction 
between Cletus and Anadetus. They venerate 
two separate saints on two separate days, one of 
, whom never had a real existence ; for Bishop 
Pearson shows that Cletus is simply an abbrevia- 
tion of Anadetus. Similar confusion accompanies 
the succession of Bomish orders down through 
the Dark Ages. Indeed, the Apostolic claim in 
the English Sees of Canterbiiry and York contains 
some very uncertain and questionable links. It 
is not without significance that the great ecclesias- 
tical historian, Eusebius, in the fourth century 
endeavoured to complete the chain of bishops 
from his own day back to the Apostles. But the 
task was hopeless, and he confessed that he felt 
like one attempting a desert and untrodden path, 
and that he was utterly unable to find even the 
bare traces of those who had gone before him. 
This was the testimony of Eusebius, who lived in 
the fourth century, when we might imagine the 
enterprise was not one of insuperable difficulty. 
Yet we find a bishop of the Anglican Church, who 
lived in the nineteenth century, declaring that his 
pedigree and that of his ministerial confreres was 
quite clear and unbroken right up to the Apostles. 
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III.— The Free Charoh Doctrine of the Ministry. 

The comicality of the Anglican claim to Apos- 
tolic snccession cannot fail to strike all students of 
the subject. There are two orders of Churches — 
(1) the Episcopal or 8o-<salled Catholic, including 
the Greek, Roman, and Anglican Churches; (2) 
the Beformed or Free Churches, including those 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational type. 
Now the ordination of a minister in a Free 
Church is recognised as valid by all Churches of 
this order; but the ordination of an Anglican 
clei^yman is repudiated by every other Church of 
that order. If there be anything in the historical 
succession, the Greek and Boman Churches are 
the undeniable possessors ; the Anglican Church 
has no valid claim. The abject manner in which 
English Churchmen stand at the door of the 
Vatican, pleading for recognition, is quite un- 
worthy of the ancient and honoured Church of 
England. The absolute and unequivocal pro- 
nouncement of the Pontifical See of the invalidily 
and nullity of Anglican orders, while it is the 
sport of ecclesiastical critics, should silence the 
absurd pretensions of that Church. The Free 
Church theory of orders does not require us to 
question the validity of any ministry, or to un- 
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church any commtmitj of believers. The grace of 
orders is not bestowed horissontcdly through human 
hands, but perpendicularly from the Holy Ghost. 
The Scriptoral doctrine of the '^ real presence " 
teaches us to find Christy not alone in the Sacra- 
ments, but whereyer sincere hearts are gathered 
for worship. 

1. B^BUMi OF Free Church Teaching. 

In contrasting the Evangelical doctrine with 
the Bitualistic theory, it will be convenient to 
present the two aspects of the i>osition : (1) Nega- 
tive aspect. The Free Churches deny that the 
Church of Christ exists only in one form of eccle- 
siastical polity ; that ministers are ^* priests " in 
another sense than that in which all believers are 
'' a royal priesthood " ; that the Lord's Table is an 
altar on which the oblation of the Body and 
Blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father ; that 
the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper is a 
presence in the elements of bread and wine ; that 
regeneration is inseparably connected with Bap- 
tism ; and that Episcopacy is essential to the esse 
of the Church. (2) Positive aspect. The Free 
Churches assert that the Holy Scriptures are the 
sole rule of faith and practice ; that Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper are of Divine institution and 
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commemorative Sacraments; that there are but 
two orders in the ministry^ the Presbjteriate and 
the Diaconate ; that Episcopacy is not an order 
but an office, ancient and, under some conditions, 
probably desirable ; that the use of liturgies, ex- 
tempore prayers, and the method of admipistering 
the Sacraments are discretionary ; that the 
Church exists for religion, not religion for the 
Church, and therefore its policy may be abridged, 
enlarged, and amended, as may seem from age to 
age most conducive to the edification of the people. 

2. HiSTOBY COKTBABICTS DoOHA. 

Very few will have the audacity to say with 
Cardinal Manning, ^^ If history contradicts dogma, 
so much the worse for history/' We prefer 
another arrangement of the terms: If dogma 
contradicts history, so much the worse for dogma. 
The protasis of this sentence is not difficult 
to prove. Sacerdotalism rests upon a twofold 
assumption — (1) That Christ established His 
Church upon the Episcopal basis ; (2) That this 
basis is eternally unchangeable. Having assumed 
these premisses, the conclusion is logical enough, 
viz., that Episcopacy is essential to the esse of the 
Church. This being granted, the dogma of 
Apostolical succession becomes the test of a valid 
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ministry and Church, and all historical &ctB are 
rafhlesslj ignored in the maintenance of the 
speculative theory. Two considerations may be 
adduced in opposition to the sacerdotal position. 

(1) The Condimons of Bishop Lightfoot. — ^As a 
whole, nothing has yet superseded in cogency and 
exactness Lightfoot's Dissertation on the Chris- 
tian Ministry. There have been a few feeble 
attempts to modify his profound historical find- 
ings, but his main conclusions are absolutely 
impregnable. Lightfoot shows the antiquity of 
the Episcopal form of Church government, that it 
was firmly established in the second century, and 
that Cyprian was '^ the first champion of undis- 
guised sacerdotalism." Behind this we cannot go 
upon any documentary evidence. ''It is clear 
that at the close of the Apostolic age the two lower 
orders of the threefold ministry were fairly and 
widely established; but traces of the third and 
highest order, the Episcopate properly so called, 
are few and indistinct.''* The conclusion is that 
while Episcopacy can claim great antiquity, it 
cannot claim Apostolic precedent. It was a 
natural growth in polity, keeping pace with the 
religious demands of the Church. Originally the 
bishop was a ''fellow-presbyter''; the modem 

• Lightfoot, The Chriitian Minitiry (Comm. on PhiL), p. 195. 
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sacerdotal claiius are traceable to gross perver- 
sions of ecclesiastical offices. But even if we 
admit — what no imbiassed student can admit — 
that the Apostles established the Episcopal goyem- 
ment of the Church, it by no means follows that 
the Episcopalian system was final, or tbe only 
system Christ would sanction and bless. The 
absence of finality is one of the most character- 
istic features of the Apostolic Church. Christ 
introduced a living org^ism which was to be 
developed according to environment of time and 
place. 

(2) The effects of SacerdotoMem on national life. — 
The pretensions of some High Anglicans, that the 
Church of England can claim a historical succes- 
sion independently of the Bomish Communion, 
are hopelessly hollow. There is abundant evi- 
dence to show that up to the time of the Beforma- 
tion the English Church acknowledged the supreme 
authority of the Pope, accepted the canon law of 
the Vatican, and sanctioned appeals to Pontifical 
courts. With the Beformation, under Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, came a separation, a complete 
renouncement of Papal authority. The Bomish 
Church rightly viewed the position, denounced 
the Anglican schismatics, and consistently refused 
their claims to Catholic validity. But this dis- 
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raption of the Church was the true salyation of 
England. What if this country had remained in 
league with Borne and under the supremacy of the 
Pope 9 Look at Spain and France^ and you see 
most striking object-lessons. Those who demand 
the Eoman hierarchy in the Church must be pre- 
pared for Soman corruption and impotence in the 
State. I put these questions to high Episco- 
polaters : (1) If the sacerdotal theory of the 
Church is the only one divinely sanctioned^ how 
is it that the most sacerdotal countries are the 
most degraded, or despised^ or godless? (2) If 
the theory of the Church held by Protestant Free 
Churchmen must be relegated to the '^un- 
covenanted mercies of God," how is it that those 
countries, where this theory is most triumphant, 
are most advanced in culture and power ? 

3. Obdination does not Create Grace. 

This is a point of great importance ; indeed, the 
whole argument hinges upon this. Nonconform- 
ists believe in ordination as consistently and prac- 
tise it as regularly as Bomanists and Episcopalians. 
But the two views of the nature and virtue of 
ordination are totally different. Bitualists main- 
tain that in ordination the candidate receives 
Divine grace, unction^ and authority which he did 
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not previouslj possess. Nonconformists hold that 
ordination simplj recognises, and sets apart for 
definite work, gifts and graces already possessed. 
This position is clearly corroborated by the Acts 
of the Apostles and throughout the New Testa- 
ment. The ordinations in Acts vi. and xiii. were 
entirely on the ground of qualifications. The 
^' seven '' were ordained after they were recognised 
as ^' full of faith and the Holy Ghost.*' Bespect- 
ing Timothy's ordination, we venture to point out 
that the ^^gift" (xapurfjui, 1 Tim. iv. 14) was 
given " by prophecy," not by " the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery."* By "prophecy" 
we understand " the qualification 'which justified 
the ordination." The undeniable principle of the 
New Testament in respect to ordination is this : 
"a recognition by the human actors of a call 
already made and a qualification already imparted." 
The method of ordination is of quite minor im- 
portance. In the New Testament it was usually 
" by the laying on of hands." According to Dr. 
Hort and Prof. Bamsay the laying on of hands 
was most likely by the whole company of believers, 

m«afu of prophecy along wyik the laying on of hands of the 
presbytery. The wpo^nr^ia occananed the ordination, and must 
be regarded as the means through which the x^^^H^ ^fts given 
to Timothy by the Holy Spirit. C/. 1 Cor. xii. 4. 
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whether the act was performed bj their representa- 
tives or actually bj all the members. If this 
yiew be correct, it greatly diminishes the officialism 
of New Testament orders. It is probable that 
during the period immediately following the 
Apostles the act of the imposition of hands did not 
always accompany the act of ordination. In the 
days of Cyprian there is no mention of the laying 
on of hands. This is the more remarkable since 
Cyprian was the first distinguished leader of 
sacerdotalism. Two conclusions are deducible 
from this position : (1) There have been periods 
when, apparently, the rite of imposition of hands 
has been omitted, and yet the ministry continued ; 
(2) The act of laying on of hands was not 
always regarded as an essential function in the 
continuity of the Apostolical succession. Noncon- 
formists ordain their ministers, not to convey 
tactually a gift, but for orderliness in administra- 
tion. Ordination does not make a man's ministry 
valid; it simply recognises its validity. If the 
Church had better understood the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, much sacerdotalism would have been 
impossible. The theology of the third Person is 
a department of sacred science in which the 
Church is yet lamentably weak. The rites and 

Sacraments of the Church are not to be observed 

9 
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in order to receive fhe Holj Spirit, but because 
the Holy Spirit has been received. Men are not 
ordained in order to be spirituall j qualified for the 
ministry, but because they are already spiritually 
qualified. The Spirit anticipates the action of the 
Churchy the Church recognises the Spirit's pre- 
sence. No passage in the New Testament, rightly 
interpreted, affirms that the Holy Spirit was 
bestowed ab imtio and solely by the imposition of 
hands.^ But that a specific blessing accompanied 
the laying on of the Aposties' hands there is no 
reason to doubt. 

4. Wesley's View op Osdination. 

High Anglicans, in their statements respecting 
orders^ often refer to the position of John Wesley. 
It is somewhat singular that Episcopal writers 
spend so much time in attempting to prove that 
Wesley was a Eitualist, and that his followers, if 
they were true to the will of their f ounder^ should 
join the Established Church. This weak and 
illogical argument has only created in Wesleyans 
an intenser respect for their human founder, and 
a more tenacious love for their Divinely-established 
communion. 

* On the oft-quoted passage, Acts viii. 18, see the suggestiTe 
remarkfl of Slater, MeihodUm in th$ Light tf ih€ Early Chwrch, 
p. 90. 
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(1) We$ley^8 ea/rUer wnd later position* — ^It can- 
not be too frequently pointed oat that in his 
earlj life Wesley was a High Churchman^ and 
that he uttered language quite in harmony with 
the sacerdotalism then prevalent in the Established 
Church. He was a firm believer in Episcopacy^ 
but ** his views of the jits diviwum were those of 
Cranmer and the first Reformers^ rather than 
those promulgated by Bancroft in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century.'' In his later life 
Wesley completely changed his views respecting 
valid ordinations and Sacraments. It is obviously 
unfair to quote his early and immature opinions^ 
and utterly ignore his later and sounder judgment. 
That Wesley at first regarded his assistants as 
laymen and forbad them to administer the Sacra- 
ments is freely admitted. Such duties^ he main- 
tained^ belonged to those who held a ^' commission 
so to do from those bishops whom we apprehend 
to be in a succession from the Aposties." In 1746 
Wesley read Lord King's Accoimt of the Primitive 
Chwrchy and he ^vrote : '^ In spite of the vehement 
prejudice of my education, I was ready to believe 
that this was a fair and impartial draft ; but if so^ 
it woul^ follow that bishops and presbyters are 
(essentially) of one order, and that originally 
every Christian congregation was a Church inde- 
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pendent of all others." If bishops and presbyters 
are the same order, it follows they have the 
same right to ordain. This right Wesley, as a 
presbyter, began to exercise in 1784. Writing 
the same year to his brother Chsxles, he said : " I 
firmly believe I am a Scriptural hria-KOTro^ bs much 
as any man in England, or in Europe ; for the 
nnintermpted snccession I know to be a fable, 
which no man ever did or can prove."* 

(2) Ordimatiom after Wetley. — For forty-five 
years after Wesley's death his followers did not 
ordain by imposition of hands. It is almost 
nnacconntable that this primitive and Scriptural 
practice should have been so long neglected. It 
was so, however, until the Conference of 1836, 
when the following resolution was adopted : " The 
Conference, after mature deliberation, resolves, 
thai the preachers who are this year to be publicly 
admitted into full connexion, shall be ordained 
by imposition of hands ; that this shall be onr 
standing role and usa^ in futore years; and 
that any role of a contrary nature which may be 
in existence, shall be, and is hereby, rescinded." 
The Form of ordaining candidates in the Wesleyan 
I based upon the Form and Matmer of 
}f Prietts in the Established Church of 

* WorkB, Vol. xiii., pp. 216, 220. 
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England. In its Weslejan guise^ however, that 
Form is thoroughly Protegtantised. It is simple, 
impressive, and Scriptoral. It is, however, only a 
form; it is neither the indispensable nor the 
exclusive mode of ordination. 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

The sagacions Sidllingfleet said: '^ All the laws 
occmring in Scripture respecting Church govem- 
ment may be referred to these three heads : such 
as set down the qualifications of the persons for 
the office of government ; such as require a right 
management of their office ; and such as laj down 
rules for the management of their office/' We 
do not' expect to find in the New Testament 
details of Church polity such as w^re given for the 
guidance of the Jewish Church, but general laws 
or principles, the application of which is left to 
circumstances of time and place. Every institu- 
tion, civil or religious, must be under some kind 
of government. The Christian Church is an 
institution, a visible Society, and necessarily 
implies government for its permanent existence. 
In addition to this argument, which finds its 
strength in the nature of things, there is a 
government of the Church by Divine right, suffi- 
ciently affirmed by Scripture precedents. The 
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one debatable question is the particular form of 
goyemment and its special mode» of adminis- 
tration. 

I.— Types of Ecolesiastioal Polity. 

There are three great systems of ecclesiastical 
polity — Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congrega* 
tional Independency. The New Testament does 
not directly enjoin either, but allows each. The 
method of Church rule could not be stereoiyped 
during the inchoate stages of its growth. The 
form of ecclesiastical administration in any age 
must depend upon the state of civilisation and 
religion, and these depend upon the development 
of thought and spirit. There are doubtiess certain 
permanent elements underlying the evolution of 
the Church, but those phases which are subject to 
the law of development must constantiy change 
their expression. The doctrine of evolution is 
strikingly illustrated in the history of Church 
government. The chronological order of the 
three types of ecclesiastical administration, in 
what we may term the modem Church, is that 
given above — ^Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational Independency. But, going back to 
primitive Christianity, we find the order reversed, 
and this is the order in which we shall briefly 
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characterise them, because it is more consonant 
with the natural law of development. 

1. CONaSEGATIONALISM. 

This was probably the form of the primitiye 
Churches. But it was early superseded by the 
creation of certain offices, and the appointment of 
certain officials to whom the administration of 
Church affairs was entrusted. Still later the 
Presbyteriate was superseded by the Episcopate. 
Modern Congregational Independency has been 
described as an '^arrested gro¥rth.'' It was 
formally organised in England by Bobert Browne 
about the year 1580. Browne first attempted to 
reform the Church of England in some of the 
parishes. He visited Norwich, declaring that, if 
reformation were impossible, ^* every true Christian 
was to leave such parishes, and to seek the Church 
of God wheresoever." Here his principles were 
fully developed, and here he founded a Congrega- 
tional Church. Cong^gationalism, like Method- 
ism, was at first a reaction from the vain 
inventions, abominable idolatries, and spiritual 
inanition of the Established Church. " The dis- 
tinguishing principles of English Congregational- 
ism are : 1. That Jesus Christ is the only Head of 
the Church, and that the Word of God is its only 
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statute-book. 2. That yisible Churches are 
distinct assemblies of godly men gathered out of 
the world for purely religious purposes, and not to 
be confounded with the world. 3. That these 
separate Churches have full power to choose their 
own officers, and to maintain discipline. 4. That, 
in respect of their internal management, they are 
each independent of all other Churches, and 
equally independent of State control." The ruling 
principle is decentralisation of power ; the iype of 
government is republican ; the final court of appeal 
is democratic. It is as if all the Christian world 
were summoned together, while both Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism are alike abolished, and a voice 
from the sky should proclaim. Divide et Impera. 

The defects of the system thus outlined are 
obvious. New Testament principles are unwar- 
rantably applied. (1) There is the confusion of a 
spiritual and political republic. If it were shown 
that the government of the Church must be based 
upon a political system, it would have to be proved 
whai political system. To affirm the political anti- 
State-Church and Whig principles of Congrega- 
tionalism would be a miserable petitio prmcipii. 
Moreover, there is no New Testament justification 
for transferring a democratic or any other theory 
of civil government to the administration of that 
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kingdom which is not of this world. (2) There 
is the failure to recognise the rights and preroga- 
tives of the Pastorate. There is no clergj-nucleus^ 
no organised clerical brotherhood as the centre of 
Church goyemment and extension. The pastor of 
a Congregational Church is the servant of the 
whole membership. In one sense he is the chief 
officer of the church, but he possesses no ex- 
clusive authoritj. There is the absence of the 
'^ pastoral rule" so prominent in the Epistles of 
the New Testament. (3) There is the confusion 
of a spiritual and ecclesiastical equality. Spirit- 
ual equality is the primary right of every believer, 
spiritual nurture. Christian fellowship, and free 
religious activity are vital demands of the soul, 
and are claimed by all believers without distinc- 
tion of time or place. But this differs entirely 
from rights of legislation and administration. 
Neither in Church nor State can all be rulers* 
Wherever such extreme democracy is forced, the 
result is either confusion or despotism. When Con- 
gregationalism escapes both these results, its actual 
procedure is a violation of its theoretical polity. 

2. PBESBYTBBIAiriSH. 

This was the second important stage in early 
Church government. It was the natural and 
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rational coalescence of contiguous groups of 
Churches. The irpea-ffvripiov (Presbytery) of the 
Apostolic Church corresponds to the Jewish 
*' eldermen " of the congregation, or " aldermen " 
of the city, chosen to rule over the people collect- 
ively^ or in distinct localities. The writer of the 
Apocalypse speaks of ^' the angels^ of the seven 
Churches,'' meaning the messengers of Grod hav- 
ing the oversight of those Christian communities. 
The New Testament does not advance explicitly 
beyond this form of ecdeeiastical administration. 
Modem Presbyterianism dates from the sixteenth 
century, and is due to the genius of Calvin. In 
its government both clergy and elders are members 
of the Church courts, and both are known as 
'^Presbyters." The clergy are both rulers and 
pastors; the elders are rulers only, hence called 
^'Euling Elders." The principle of Lay-ruling 
Elders is peculiar to Presbyterianism ; it may be 
justified from a regulative and expedient point of 
view, but we find no direct precedent in the New 
Testament. This polity is distinguished from In- 
dependency, which ignores ministers as a class ; 

* In the Classics Ayytkos is synonymoiis with wptafivs. In 
Xen. Hell. %., 4, 2, we have oT re AoxcSaijuovW irpda-fifis koI oi AXXot 
&77cAoi. Sometimes it is synonymons with K-iipv^, vide Anab, it. 
3, 1, et ol. [From Cremer, BibHo-Theological Lexicon, Art, 
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and from Erastianism^ which is lay goyemment 
pure and simple. There are four courts in which 
the Presbyters^ clerical and lay^ exercise iheir 
authority : (1) The Elrk Session. This is usually 
the parish council^ and consists of the minister 
and at least two lay elders as his assessors. It has 
authority to exercise discipline and admioister 
religious ordinances within the parochial area. 
(2) The Presbytery. This consists of the pastors 
and representatiye elders from a limited district. 
It is a court of appeal from the E[irk Session, 
and possesses higher jurisdiction. 3. The Synod. 
This consists of a number of Presbyteries within 
a '^ Province," and includes all the members of 
the lower courts. It is commonly known as the 
^^ Provincial Assembly." 4. The General Assembly. 
This is a representative court consisting of a 
number of ministers and elders chosen by all the 
Presbyteries of the Church. This supreme court 
possesses administrative, judicial, and legislative 
powers. Its legislative authority, however, can 
only be exercised with the express concurrence 
of a majority of the Presbyteries of the Church. 
The Established Church of Scotland maintains 
'^that there is no necessary conflict between 
the principle of spiritual independence and the 
principle of a national establishment of religion^ 
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which it holds to be the duty of the State and of 
the Church alike to recognise. On this vital 
qnestion the civil law sustains the claims of the 
ecclesiastical courts. In all ecclesiastical causes 
and matters purely spiritual, the Church courts 
are by Act of Parliament declared to be supreme." 
The Free Church of Scotland^ while refusing sub* 
jection to the State and to receive its tempor- 
alities, holds in aU respects to the government, 
discipline, standards, and worship of the Estab- 
lished Church. The prosperity of the Free Church 
since 1843 is its Divine imprimcUur, and proves 
that connection with the State is not only un- 
necessary, but inexpedient. There is a growing 
belief that the existing alliance of the Established 
Church with the State should be dissolved, so that 
aU the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland might 
meet on a common level and form one united 
Christian communion. 

3. Episcopjllianism. 

This was a further natural and reasonable 
development of ecclesiastical government. When 
a Church became so numerically strong as to 
require a number of Presbyters or local ministers, 
or when a number of contiguous Churches sought 
mutual association, they would require a presi- 
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dent^ Biiperintendent^ or overseer. This last term 
is the literal translation of the word erria-Koiro^f 
which in Church history has been rendered 
'^ Bishop." Originally^ the presiding elder in each 
congregation was the iirla-KOTro^ ; thus there were 
as many bishops as there were Churches. With 
the growth of the Christian Church the office of 
the presiding elder or bishop was invested with 
greater authority, and his jurisdiction extended 
over a larger area. A little later this elevation of 
office became an elevation in rank. The bishops 
alone could transmit the ministry, and no Church 
was valid unless episcopally governed. 

There are three great branches of Christ's 
Church which claim the Episcopacy or the Apos- 
tolical succession : the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Anglican. The Greek or Eastern Church holds 
that bishops rule jwe divino, and that they alone 
can transmit Apostolic grace. But it refuses to 
acknowledge the Pope, or Patriarch, or any 
Pontiff as above the bishops, or as possessing 
supreme authority in the Church. The Latin 
or Western Church holds the dogma of the three- 
fold ministry: '^If any one saith that in the 
Catholic Church there is not a hierarchy insti- 
tuted by Divine ordinance, consisting of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, let him be anathema." The 

10 
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Bomisli Church also maintains the in&llibilily of 
the Pope, when he speaks w caihedra. The words 
of Cjprian^ '^ Ecclesia est in Episcopo/' condselj 
express the Roman Catholic doctrine. 

The Anglican Church tolerates two classes of 
opinion respecting the Episcopacj. (1) The Anglo- 
Catholic or High Church view. In all essential 
particulars this is the same as the Boman Catholic 
doctrine. Bishops are distinct from priests and 
deacons, and higher than both. The jvs divinvm 
of Episcopacy is maintained as essential to the 
existence of the Church. Grace is said to be 
transmitted bj the imposition of hands, and the 
Apostolical succession is a eine qua non of a Talid 
Church. It is affirmed that bishops ^^ being the 
successors of the Apostles, are possessed of the 
same power of jmisdiction.'' The Anglo-Catholics, 
however, do not recognise the supremacy and 
infaUibUity of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ, 
nor do they reckon ordination among the Chris- 
tian Sacraments. (2) The Low or Broad Chwrch 
view. The best representatives of this view admit 
that Episcopacy is not the only form of Church 
government vrith Scriptural authority; but it is 
the one best adapted to advance the Ejngdom of 
Qod. That is. Episcopacy is not essential to the 
eese of the Church, but to its hene esse. This view 
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is compatible with what we have already stated^ 
that the Episcopate developed out of the Presbj- 
teriate, and consequentlj there were onlj two 
original orders of the ministry — ^presbyters and 
deacons. An English bishop is nominated by the 
Sovereign and elected by the dean and chapter of 
the cathedraL He has his consistory court to- 
hear ecclesiastical causes^ and pays occasional^ 
visits to the local clergy. He has ihe exclusive- 
right to consecrate Churches^ to ordain priests^ to* 
confirm^ and to excommunicate. To assist ini 
diocesan work there are several officers — arch- 
deacon^ dean^ chancellor, and others — ^whose 
duties are prescribed and performed under the 
authority of the bishop. The Archbishop, superior 
in office, not in order, has special privileges and 
functions. The Archbishop of Canterbury is the. 
first peer of the realm. 

II.— Nav Testament Ppeoedents. 

It cannot be too frequently pointed out that the* 
Bible is a book of general principles, and not a 
code of particular rules. There is no phase of 
history or experience which may not be found in 
principle in the Scriptures, but there is no phase 
wrought out in all its details. The Christian 
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revelation contained in the New Testament is 
potentially complete and finals bat its CLctuality 
is progressive^ and adaptable to the different sti^^ 
of human development. The work of the Church 
is not the creation of new principles^ but, first, the 
better understanding of the implicit principles 
embodied in the teaching of Christ and the 
Apostles^ and^ second, their application to new and 
ever-increasing demands of age and place. It is 
time to recognise '^ the futility of endeavouring to 
make the Apostolic history into a set of authorita- 
tive precedents, to be rigorously copied without 
regard to time and place, thus turning the Gospel 
into a second Levitical code. The Apostolic age 
is full of embodiments of purposes and principles 
of the most instructive kind, but the responsibility 
of choosing the means was left for ever to the 
Ecclesia itself, and to each Ecdesia, guided by 
ancient precedent on the one hand, and adaptation 
to present and future needs on the other. The 
lesson-book of the Ecclesia, and of every Ecclesia, 
is not a law, but a history.*' * 

1. Thb Fobm of thb New Tbstahekt Chttbch 
NOT A Finality. 

Doctrine and polity, appointment of officers, 

* Hort, Th% Chriitiam BecUtia, pp. 232-3. 
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and performance of rites, are all sanctioned and 
authorised by New Testament precedent, but the 
forms and methods were determined by local 
circumstances. '^ The Lord founded no order of 
priests, and just as little did He found a system 
of Church government. Eyerything lying in this 
sphere He left to be shaped by the needs and 
circumstances of the time. Even the institutions 
established by the Aposties for the guidance of 
particular Churches are merely finger-posts and 
examples, not a binding law ; all that is binding 
on Christendom is the method of salvation, which 
again is not a legal one, but a method of grace.'' 
The garments of the infant Church would be 
unsuitable to the state of puberty, and these again 
to the maturity of the Church. The Church of 
the Dark Ages failed to recognise this fact; 
indeed, f ailu]*e to appreciate this truth has charac- 
terised the history of ecclesiastical life since the 
second century. The early and mediseval Councils 
sought to stereotype both the doctrine and the 
polity of the Church. No provision was made for 
the evolution of mind and conscience. No creed 
can compass the whole truth, and no polity can 
claim adaptability to imdeveloped phases of 
Church history. These may satisfy the age of 
their production ; they will certainly be outgrown 
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by the next. The great disturbanoeB of the 
Ohurch — ^the frictions and factions — ^have been 
the straggles of the expanding mind to throw off 
the chafing shackles of a creed and a polity no 
longer broad enough for the age. It would be a 
sad inversion of reason to suppose that the Fathers 
of the first few centuries could formulate a system 
of doctrine and establish a form of Church 
government that should be immortal. To assert 
euch an opinion is but another way of saying 
that the early Fathers could cramp and bind the 
human mind and affections for ever. Even if a 
particular and definite form of Church discipline 
were discoverable in the New Testament, there 
would still be lacking any indication that it was 
binding for all ages and places. It is a most 
baseless assumption that Church order must be 
the same in the fourth and in the nineteenth 
centxiries ; the same in Asia as in America. '^ The 
excellence of outward forms and regulations must 
be measured by their suitableness in particular 
•circumstances to promote the spiritual ends for 
which Christianity exists, and by nothing else.^ 



9f 



2. Thb Basis of the Eablixst Ttpe of 
Obgahisatiok. 

It has been often remarked that the New Testa- 
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ment gives no account of the institution of any 
type of Church government. But this statement 
overlooks an important f act^ and often leads to 
erroneous conclusions. Every society of men must 
have leaders and rules of some sort. At first the 
position of leaders may be informal^ and the rules 
unwritten and elastic. But some person to take 
the initiative^ and some rules for common action 
there must be. This is a natural law arising from 
the nature of things and from the constitution of 
man. The organisation of the Churchy however 
rudimentary, can be no exception to natural law. 
It is remarkable^ therefore, that the New Testa- 
ment gives no account of the general rules which 
guided the Apostles in the organisation of the 
primitive Ohurch, unless such rules previously 
existed. 

The Hebrew-dhristian Church was conformed 
to the model of the Jewish synagogue. The type 
of Church government which had been established 
for generations among the Hebrew community in 
Palestine and the Diaspora was accepted and 
utilised by the Apostles. The cardinal institution 
in the Jewish Church was the eldership. This 
idea was borrowed by the founders of the Chris- 
tian Church, and became the chief institution in 
its oif^anisation. We may, therefore, speak of 
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1}oth the Hebrew and the Christian Church polil^ 
as Pretbyttrian. " This, then, is the reason wh; 
yon do not find distinct traces in the New Testa- 
ment of the creation of the PresbTterian form of 
Church government. The Apostles could not 
create what had been in use some hundreds of 
years before they were bom. They themselreB 
were all of t^em Presbyterians before they were 
Christians. And these are the two facts, the 
knowledge of which makes us intelligent Presby- 
terianB : First, that the form of gOTCmment in 
the Church before Christ came was Presbyterian ; 
and, secondly, that this form of government waa 
not abolished nor altered, but simply accepted and 
perpetuated by the Apostles. It was extended to 
all the groups of people who received Christ." In 
coming to this conclusion we would point out two 
things : (1) The basal element of Preabyterianiam 
in the Apostolic Church was to grow with the 
development of the society, expand with the 
emei^ndes of history, and adapt itself to the 
conditions of each new age. (2) It by no means 
follows that modem Preabyterianism in all its 

ses and peculiarities is a faithful reproduction 

be New Testament type. 
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3. The Mode of APFonrriNa Chubch Officers. 

Here, as in other respects, we must look for 
general principles, rather than details, in the 
election to ecclesiastical positions. While the 
New Testament precedents are not stereotyped, 
yet the Church of to-day should not ignore the 
Apostolic types. 

(1) xhe Appointment of Elders, — ^Before Pente-- 
cost the Twelve formed the nucleus of the Chris- 
tian Church. When Judas fell there remained a 
gap, which Christ left vacant at His ascension, 
but which was filled before " the day of Pentecost 
was fully come." The mode of the election of 
Matthias is given with some particulars which 
were probably intended as a pattern to the Church 
for future elections into its ministry. The elec- 
tion is preceded by prayer and study of the 
Scriptures ; then the matter is introduced by one 
already in ofice. A statement is made indicating 
God's will and the qualifications necessary for the 
ministry. The election rests with the whole com- 
pany, ** with the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with His brethren " ; the approval rests 
with the Apostles, who formally admitted Matthias 
into their number. One omission is noticeable, 
'^ there is no mention of any imposition of hands 
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any more than in the account of the appointment 
of the original Apostles of our Lord.'' Two things 
may be observed : (1) Imposition of hands is not 
an essential element in the ordination of Ohurch 
officers of the highest order; (2) ^^ imposition of 
hands in the case of ordination is a natural symbol 
indicatiye of the transmission of function and 
authority.** After Pentecost '^elders'* were asso- 
ciated with the Apostles in Jerusalem ; in some 
places they appear alone. No doubt they existed 
before Pentecost and were more or less in touch 
with the Apostles ; but they were not mentioned 
by name till the dose of the first section of the 
Acts. The formation of the Jerusalem Ohurch 
is described with some minuteness, yet there is 
no account of the appointment of elders. The 
explanation has been indicated. Among the 
Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem there was a 
sufficient number of elders — ^men who had held 
that office in the Jewish synagogue, and, becoming 
Christians, continued their office in the Christian 
Church wUh(yiU re-ordination. In new Churches 
subsequently formed by the Apostles, the appoint- 
ment of elders was one of the first and chief 
concerns. We find Paul and Barnabas ordaining 
'^elders in every Church.*' We may conclude 
that the election and ordination of these elders 
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to the Presbyteriate conformed to the mode 
followed in the appointment of Matthias to the 
Apostolate. 

(2) The AppaitUment of Deacons. — ^The ofiice of 
deacons in the Christian Church was justified 
partly bj ancient Jewish custom, and partly by 
the exigencies of the time. The appointment of 
the ^* seven '' is recorded with much precision in 
Acts vi., and the method probably contains some 
permanent elements.^ An emergency arises 
respecting the poorer members of the Church — ^it 
is a financial question. The causal circumstances 
and the suggested course of action are brought by 
the Apostles before a specially convened meeting of 
the whole Church. The members of the Churchy 
in their collective capacity, choose from among 
themselves the *^ seven men '^ whom they regard 
fittest for the office, and ^'put them before the 
Apostles.'' The Apostles, approving of the choice, 
formally set the men apart to the diaconate by 
prayer and imposition of hands. There is no 
material divergence between the method adopted 
in the election of Matthias and that followed in 
the ordination of the seven. In both cases, while 
the whole Church is consulted, the Apostles '^ claim 
the power of ordination and appointment for them- 

* See the rerj siiggeetiTe notes of Meyer, C<mm,, Acta vi 8. 
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selyes. The people nominated while the Apostles 
appointed." 

The office of deaconess is not very clearly indi- 
cated in the New Testament^ but there is sufficient 
Scriptural ground for the office. In one passage, 
at least, the office of deaconess is referred to by 
name.'^ Such an office was, no doubt, a necessity 
of the times. The life of women was separate 
and secluded, and involved a kind of ministration 
that could be best performed by women. The 
Apostolic Conditutions give illustrations of this 
propriety in connection with Baptism, visiting the 
women's part of a house and introducing women 
to the bishop. It would, perhaps, be unsafe to 
affirm that deaconesses held an ecclesiastical 
office in the New Testament Church ; their work 
may have been rather auxiliary to the regular 
diaconate. That the office should be retained and 
utilised in the modem Church is desirable from 
many points of view. Deaconesses would consti- 
tute a very useful auxiliary in the organisation of 
any Church. They could not only relieve the 
pastor of much visitation, but they could render 

* Bom. zvi. 1, where Phoebe is described as "a servant 
(Kidicotfop = deaconess) of the Church." Probably those men- 
tioned in yerse 12 were deaconesses. No other trace of the 
office is found in the New Testament. C/. Inter, Crit Comm. 
in loe. 
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help in cases which could not be reached bj the 
pastor. The modem sisterhoods of the Episcopal 
Church, and the institution of deaconesses in some 
Free Churches, are, like so many of our present 
ecclesiastical equipments, reyiyals of Apostolic and 
primitive types and precedents. 

The broad distinction here drawn between 
presbyters and deacons must not be pressed too 
absolutely. When the ^' seven'' were appointed 
over the financial business of the Church, they 
were not excluded from the presbyter's work. 
And when the Aposties desired to give themselves 
to '*the ministry of the Word," they did not 
relinquish all the secular responsibilities of the 
Church. The division of labour here indicated, 
however, is unquestionably of paramount import- 
ance in the efficient government of the Church. 
The tendency of the present age is to make un- 
reasonable demands upon the presbyters of the 
Church for purely secular and financial affairs. 
The chief work of the presbyter is '^in the 
ministry of the Word," that is, the chief function 
of the ordained minister is preaching. Find an 
age in which preaching was neglected, and you 
find an age in which the Church declined. Point 
out a Church that subordinates preaching to 
social gatherings and financial schemes, and you 
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point out a Church that is on its way to death and 
burial. A preacher's chief work is preaching, and 
he can better afford to neglect eyerjthing else 
rather than suffer his pulpit ministrations to 
decline. No presbyter should allow himself to be 
deceived by the specious cry for pastoral visitation. 
This cry often proceeds from persons who have 
retired from business, and others whose lack of 
employment affords them much time for gossip 
and a great opportunity for fault-finding. These 
persons are influenced more by a minister's ban^ 
homie than by his preaching. There is a true 
pastoral visitation and there is a true social 
element in Christianity, neither of which can 
be ignored without serious consequences to both 
Church and pastor. St. Paul went teaching, 
and even weeping, ^* from house to house " {/car 
oUov^), beseeching men to be reconciled to Grod. 
This is an integral part of the presbyter's 
function, and must be distinguished from that 
perfunctory visitation whose least evil is to kill 
time. We recognise fully the importance of 
the pastoral and social phases of the ministry^ 
yet everything must be subordinated to the public 
preaching of the Word : '^ Christ sent me not to 
baptize^ but to preach the Grospel." 
If there are not so many great preachers in 
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the Church to-day as there were fifty years ago^ 
the reason has been indicated. Men are not less 
capable to-day, but their time is absorbed in 
manifold fina.ncial schemes, and wasted at eyer- 
increasing social functions. The results are empty 
sanctuaries and declining Churches. Not until 
presbyters fearlessly return to Apostolic precedent 
wUl the Church of Christ be rescued : ^' It is not 
fit that we should forsake the Word of God, and 
serve tables. • • • But we will continue stead- 
fastly in prayer, and in the ministry of the 
Word.'^ 

4. Local Autonomy. 

When the Asiatic Churches were founded by 
the missionary Apostles they were independent of 
any foreign or outside authority. In no case was 
it enjoined that any community of Christians 
should be under the control of some other com- 
munity. The Churches at Corinth and Ephesus 
were never commanded by their Apostolic f oundera 
to submit their local arrangements to the older 
Church at Jerusalem. Isolated and scattered 
congregations were enjoined to yield obedience to 
their own local leaders and pastors; but these 
teaders and pastors were never enjoined to submit 
to any metropolitan or central Church authority^ 
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Under their one Head and guided by IBis Spirit, 
local Churchee had the right to legislate on 
matters affecting their own organisation and dis- 
cipline. Nor could it be. otherwise in the primi- 
tive Churches — (1) because these Churches were 
separated by long distances and there was no easy 
method of communication ; (2) because each town 
or province had its peculiar characteristics, and 
the poliiy suitable to one might not profit all ; (3) 
because the Church organism, like every other, 
develops most naturally within the liberty of its own 
environment, and not by enforced and mechanical 
ah extra influences. It must, however, be carefully 
observed that while each local Church had the 
right of self -government, this right was never 
exercised in any exclusive or extreme form. As a 
matter of escpediency and mutual consolidation, the 
isolated Churches did confer as far as practicable 
and submit to each other certain questions which 
agitated their respective communions. Hence, 
probably, an absolutely independent Church is 
foreign to the New Testament. 

6. The Growth op Inteb-Commtjnion. 

While the Apostolic Churches were inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical institutions and possessed 
the right of local autonomy, yet very early in 
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their history, on gfrounds of expediency, they co- 
operated and constituted an inchoate community 
of Churches, or a connexionalism in germ. The 
following points will justify this position. 

(1) The Ohu/rch <U Jerusalem was regarded as the 
common standard of reference. — ^The Apostolic 
Council at Jerusalem did not claim to be the seat 
of authority for all the Churches ; but the weaker 
and more isolated congregations found it much to 
their adTantage to refer certain questions for 
decision to the older Church at Jerusalem. The 
ccse of the Antioch Church is significant. A 
discussion arose respecting a Jewish ceremony. 
The disputation was so sharp that it was difficult 
to settle the matter in the agitated local Church. 
And ^* they determined that Paul and Barnabas^ 
and certain others of them, should go up to 
Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders, about this 
question.'* Two things are noticeable: (1) The 
reference to the Jerusalem Church was vohmta/ry 
on the part of the members at Antioch ; the 
former did not claim authority to suppress the 
right of local independence, and the latter were 
not constrained to surrender that right. (2) The 
Apostolic Council makes this the occasion of 
formulating decrees for the guidance of other 

Churches. These decrees, however, must be 

11 
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regarded as teniaiiye and recommendatory rather 
than poBsessing cecamenical anthorily. 

(2) Fmandal Co-operation, — It is not a little 
remarkable that the financial condition of the 
Apostolic Churches was almost the first factor in 
developing the spirit of mutual assistance and 
social and ecclesiastical inter-action. Out of this 
sprang the order of deacons^ whose primitive 
function was the care of the poor and the manage- 
ment of the secular offices of the Church. Con* 
tributions were sent from one congregation to 
assist the poor of another congregation. This 
practice was general in Apostolic times. Writing 
to the Corinthians^ the Apostle says : ^'Concerning 
the collection for the saints, as I have given 
order to the Churches of GaJatia, even so do ye.^' 
The different Churches were thus under a common 
direction, and were distinctly '^ referred to each 
other for regulative precedents and examples for 
imitation.'' Again to the same Church: ''Not 
that other men be eased and ye burdened ; but by 
an equality, that now at this time your abundance 
may be a supply for their want ; that their abun- 
dance also may be a supply for your want ; that 
there may be equality." The principle of New 
Testament communism and mutual aid could not 
be expressed in more definite terms. Paul also 
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claimed fhat his personal maintenance was the 
common care of the Churches. ^'Ye hare done 
well that ye did communicate with my affliction/' 
We are well aware that '^ the common care of all 
the Churches for each^ and their obligation to 
afford mutual help in proportion to emergent 
necessities — the dependence of the Apostle him- 
self^ whilst prosecuting his missionary labours^ 
upon the common love and duty of the Churches 
to which he had ministered — all this^ though it 
strongly savours of the principle, does not abso- 
lutely prove the fact of connezional organisation 
as characterising the early Churches." * 

(8) Plv/raliiy of Congregations and Pastors. — The 
word Church is sometimes employed in the Acts 
and Epistles in a collective sense. It does not 
invariably signify one company of believers 
assembled in one place for worship ; it sometimes 
includes a number of such companies located in 
the same town or district. The chief argument in 
support of this view is the number of members 
who must have constituted some of the Apostolic 
Churches. The Church at Jerusalem and Ephesus 
probably contained no fewer than ten thousand 
members. These Churches could not be ac- 

* B]g(7, CowMtnonal Polity, p. 13. I am indebted to this 
work for some raggestioiu in the last seotion of this Leotnre.«» 
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oommodated in one building; the primitiye Chris- 
tians possessed no large sanctuaries for their reli- 
gions services. In a Chnrch of ten thousand or 
fifteen thousand members there must have been 
a number of separate congregations and separate 
administration of religious ordinances. But these 
separate gatherings constituted only one Church 
under a common polity. There was mutual 
assistance and inter-communion^ that is^ connex- 
ional uniiy. When we read of ^^ Churches in 
houses^" we do not suppose that they were 
absolutely independent communities^ with separate 
goyemment and pastors. -^^ No evidence exists 
that the Christian community in any one city 
was divided into as many separate organisations 
as there were separate places of assembly for 
public worship." It is quite likely^ however^ that 
each congregation and household assembly had 
its own teacher and sacramental ordinances. But 
these worked in harmony and co-operation with 
other such gatherings in the same city or neigh- 
bourhood. Hence we conclude: (1) A small 
company worshipping in a house may be called a 
Church ; but in this case it signifies an assembly 
or meeting of believers. (2) The aggregation of 
such branch-meetings or tributary assemblies in 
any place may also be called a Churchy since 
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they are governed by the same authority and 
submit to a common discipline. 

III.— GonnezionallBm TerBus Independency. 

Fifty years ago there was considerable and 
bitter controversy between the representatives of 
the Independent and Presbyterian types of 
Church government. The Congregationalists 
were on the one side and the Methodists 
were on the other. The former claimed Divine 
right and New Testament precedent for their 
independency; the latter with equal confidence 
claimed Scriptural sanction for their connexion- 
alism^ and justified their position on the 
ground of adaptation and expediency. Both 
parties were probably biassed by training and 
associations in favour of their respective theories^ 
and consequently advocated extreme views. The 
day of bitter rivalry has happUy passed, and the 
Free Churches are studiously cultivating a true 
rapproehement. There is a tendency in Congre- 
gationalism to become more connexional, and a 
tendency in Methodism to become more congrega- 
tional. The ideal Church polity is probably in 
some via media, but tending towards connexion- 
alism rather than independency. 
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1. Defects of Extbeue Iin>EFENDENCT. 

(1) Lack of Strength from Union. — ^Indepen- 
dency may be carried to such an extent that no 
Viggregsiiion of isolated congregations can properly 
be termed a Church. Such independency may 
flatter itself with ideas about Divine rights and 
Apostolic models^ separation from the State and 
perfect freedom ; but it lacks compactness^ mutual 
sympathy, power of co-operation, defence and 
aggression from concerted action, and provision 
for the spiritual needs of small and impoverished 
rural populations. There is weakness in any 
division^of force or interest. The strength of an 
army is not in its scattered regiments, but in its 
united battalions. The triumph of the Church 
against the world is assured, not to dislocated and 
divided onslaughts, but to concentrated efforts 
and confederated spirits. ^' Stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel." 

(2) Inmffment Qua/rardee of Purity. — ^This is 
chiefly noticeable in regard to the ministry. The 
New Testament precedent indicates that the 
fidelity of the ministry is entrusted to the sur- 
reillance of the pastorate itself. Some sort of 
Episcopal oversight of the ministry is a desidera- 
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turn in eyery Church. In an isolated and inde- 
pendent congregation there is no protection against 
theological error or moral default. That one 
such congregation is satisfied with the teachings 
character^ and general qualifications of a minister 
is not a sufficient credential for the acceptance of 
that minister as pastor of another congregation. 
A thoroughly sjstematised union of Churches and 
of ministers provides the necessary checks and 
guarantees in these respects. The Apostles not 
only claimed the prerogative of appointing 
teachers and pastors to the several Churches, but 
they were the guardians of pure doctrine and 
faithful discipline. Thus Paul wrote to Timothy : 
*^ Charge certain men not to teach a different 
doctrine.^' Some central court or ecclesiastical 
tribunal is essential to the maintenance of a pure 
ministry. Such a Church court should be (1) abso- 
lutely impartial in its constitution and procedure, 
and should have (2) absolute authority to adjudi- 
cate on questions of doctrines and character. 

(8) Deprecation of the Authority of the Pastorate^ 
— ^In an Independent Church the people elect by 
direct vote, and consequentiy the minister is hence- 
forth completely dependent upon them for his posi- 
tion and power. An Independent minister is the 
most dependent of all God's servants. His utter- 
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ance is yalid only in so far as it expresses the 
opinion of the majority of his members. Indeed^ 
he poaaesaes no ruling power and may be humili- 
ated in many ways. The language of John 
Angell James is probably too severe as character- 
ising the whole Independent ministry, yet it 
contains a modicum of unpleasant truth : '^ The 
pastor is depressed far below his just level. His 
opinion is received with no deference, his person 
treated with no respect, and, in the presence of 
some of his lay-tyrants, if he has anything to say, 
it must be something similar to the ancient sooth- 
sayers ; he is only permitted to peep and mutter 
from the dust.'' A few pastors of exceptional 
ability, whose praise is in all the Churches, and 
who are recognised leaders of thought, are prac- 
tically independent of their congregations, and 
they lead their deacons captive at their will. But 
it will not be denied that a considerable number 
of Independent ministers stand in jeopardy every 
hour. Only a union of Churches upon the con- 
nexional principle can remedy this galling defect. 

(4) Inadequate Lay Agency, — This applies chiefly 
to the absence of lay preaching in Independent 
Churches. Where there is a fixed minister for 
each congregation there can be no place for lay 
preachers. In such cases the pastor has a monopoly 
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of pulpit teachings and no provision is made for 
preaching the Gospel to those who do not sit 
under that exclusive ministry. It is certain that 
in New Testament times '^manj besides the 
appointed pastors of the Churches were accustomed 
to exercise a ^ gift of teaching/ or of * exhorta^ 
tion/ '' Moreover, the Independent system pro- 
vides ^' no nursery for the ministry, no introductory 
or preparatory grade of office, out of which suit- 
able persons might be taken as candidates for the 
separated ministry; no preliminary condition in 
which capacity and fitness for the ministry may 
be discovered, tested, and trained." We rejoice 
to admit that some Independent Churches largely 
atone for this defect by the splendid missions 
which are conducted in various thickly-populated 
districts under the direction of deacons and lay 
elders. These social, philanthropic, and evan- 
gelical crusades afford valuable opportunities for 
the exercise of the manifold gifts of the conse- 
crated laity. These efforts, however, always depend 
upon the spirit of enthusiasm in the local Church, 
and are subject to fluctuations. The need is for 
some connexional polity, systematising the regular 
and recognised employment of the gifts and graces 
of the great body of the Protestant laity. 

(5) Incomipeient Missionary Force. — ^An Indepen- 
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dent Church cannot send out many evangelistB to 
the '* regions beyond,'' nor to desolate districts 
at home. This might be done to some extent by 
a large and wealthy Chnrch; but could not be 
attempted by small and isolated oongr^ations 
struggling for their own existence in villages and 
country districts. Nothing is more certain than 
that the Apostolic Church sent messengers from 
city to city and from shore to shore. The spirit 
of liberality for the purposes of missionary aggres- 
sion was consistently inculcated by St. PauL A 
self-centred Church must lack this spirit of true 
evangelism and catholicity ; it becomes selfish^ 
langoid, and unprogressive. It is when Churches 
unite that a powerful missionary agency is con- 
stituted and gigantic enterprises made possible. 
Churches must realise that the success of one is 
the success of the whole, and that by concerted 
action alone can the glad tidings of salvation be 
carried to the ends of the earth. 

2. Advjlittaoes or some Connexionalism. 

The unrest in modem Cong^gationalism is sig- 
nificant. Since the Bevolution of 1688 Congrega- 
tionalism has been most jealous of its independency. 
During the last two hundred years many attempts 
have been made to form associations and councils. 
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but not till reoently have these been encouraged. 
Of late^ however, seyeral proposals have been made 
to consolidate the work of Congregationalism bj 
associating the Independent Churches. The modem 
unrest is significant in two respects : (1) it is a 
reaction from the earlier extreme Independency, 
which put the Church outside the law of ecclesias- 
tical evolution ; (2) it is an indication that Congre- 
gationalism is seeking some form and degree of 
connexionalism. Congregationalism has always 
been better in practice than in theory. In several 
respects it violates the fundamental principle 
of Independency. The Church-Aid Society, the 
London Missionary Society, the County Associa- 
tions, the Annual Unions, not to mention the 
suggested Sustentation Fund, are all inconsistent 
with absolute Independency, and are types of 
connexionalism. At present Congregationalism 
feels the need of some central authority, which 
should have power to formulate decrees and 
authority to render them effective. Such a 
central authority we regard as necessary to 
reg^ate the Church in the fulfilment of her 
Divine mission. But this authority should not 
destroy self-government, or nullify local autonomy. 
(1) PreverUi(mof(mofnaUe8re8pedingthsMim8try. 
— ^A few Christians may constitute a Church ; they 
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may elect a certain man^ and he becomes their 
pastor. There is no objection to this provided this 
company of ChriBtianB wiU sapport him, and he is 
prepared to accept what they offer, and take his 
chance when they no longer require his services* 
The position, however, is too precarious to be 
advocated. Again, when a minister has for some 
legitimate reason resigned one pastorate, there 
should be some method by which another should 
be open to him. It is deplorable that really good 
men should remain months, or even years, without 
heing able to obtain a pa^rate. Ag4.. when 
a minister has faithfully performed his office 
until old age or failing health render it im- 
possible for him to continue his work, some pro- 
vision should be made for him. The majority of 
ministers of Independent Churches find it im- 
possible to put by a portion of their stipend for 
flickness and old age. Indeed, some of them are 
half -starved while in full work. It is evident that 
these problems can only be met and solved by 
some form of co-operation, some type of connex- 
ionalism. Again, a change of pastorate would often 
benefit both minister and people. Few men can 
maintain an effective ministry before one congre- 
gation for a long term of years. Unless a man 
has great natural resources, the same scenes, the 
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same hearers, the same routine of duty, the same 
monotony of experience, will not continue to 
replenish his repertory of illustrations and in- 
vigorate and inspire his mind. John Wesley 
refused to '^believe that it was ever the will 
of our Lord that any congregation should 
have one teacher only/' DifEerent men have 
different talents and methods^ and different 
congregations have different tastes and require- 
ments. To meet the conditions of both parties 
a judicious type of itinerancy is essential. Again, 
connezionalism renders the minister and the 
people truly independent. The minister is not a 
mere tool to be employed at the caprice of a 
majority. He can dare to do right, without fear 
of rejection or starvation. In a properly- 
organised connexionalism no unpopular pastor 
could force his continuance upon an unwilling 
congregation, and no discontented Church could 
force its pastor into the street. Other things 
being equal. Denominational co-operation would 
meet both these conditions. 

(2) Benefits of a Common Exchequer. — ^The 
spiritual importance of money is not sufficiently 
realised in the Church. Some foolish teachers 
magnify poverty as if it were synonymous with 
piety, and denounce wealth as if it were synony- 
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fund more aggressive evangelical work could be 
undertaken in the villages of the ooimtry. And 
this is becoming an imperative necessity as a 
bulwark against the Romanising teaching of the 
parish clergy. From a general fund, too, sub- 
stantial help could be afforded in the erection of 
new Churches in neglected rural districts and 
rapidlj-groYring city suburbs. Without some 
co-operative organisation it would be impossible 
to promote, on a wide and successful basis, home 
and foreign missionary enterprises. As a matter 
of fact, all the great Churches in England — some 
in violation of the principle of Independency-— 
have institutions and agencies founded on the 
connexional idea. 

(3) Incitement to a . Wider Outlook. — Complete 
Independency tends to narrow the outlook, cramp 
the mind, and limit the field of interest. Con- 
nexionalism tends to remove selfishness and to 
expand the sympathies of the soul. Periodic 
reunions of ministers tend to promote the 
Christian eeprit de corps, which necessarily 
influences the tone of all the associated 
Churches. A minister may come from a 
small and isolated Church, but he is not dis- 
spirited; he knows he is a respected member 
of a great fraternity. He rightly claims and 
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justly receives the same consideration and 
privilege as the minister of the largest and 
most influential Church. Properly organised 
conclaves of pastors and laymen for the considera- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs make the care of one 
Church the care of the whole. There is no 
impecunious cringing on the part of the weaker 
Churches^ and no monetary tyranny on the part 
of the stronger ; the latter cheerfully co-operate 
with the former. Again, connexionalism enables 
the associated Churches to attempt greater things 
in the matter of education. A single congrega- 
tion cannot support a college for the training of 
ministers^ but an association of congregations 
could establish and maintain colleges of the 
highest academic value. So in regard to litera- 
ture. An isolated Church ' cannot sustain 
a publishing establishment, and issue books, 
reviews^ and magazines to command the reading 
public. But a connexion of Churches should 
maintain a publishing house on the most successful 
business principles, and produce literature of the 
most varied character and of the highest quality, 
that should influence large sections of the general 
community. There is no reason why a great 
association of Churches should not train and em- 
ploy some men as experts in the flelds of sci^ice. 
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archseologj^ Biblical criticiBin^ and literature in its 
loftiest phases. All these departments of thought 
should be rescued and consecrated by the Christian 
Church. But again^ this ideal can only be attained 
bj some organised ecclesiastical co-operation. 
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THE POSITION OF THE LAITY. 

The use of the word laity {\a6<:) in the New 
Testament is similar to that in the Septuagint. 
It denotes (1) a collection of tribes, and is parallel 
with ** the nations '' (r^ Sdvtf) ; (2) the people of 
Israel as distinguished from the nations, and 
fignrativelythe Christian fellowship {'Ka6<i roO Qeov) ; 
(8) the people as a whole, the mass, sometimes 
the democracy (S^/iov)^ and sometimes the people 
as distinct from the presbyters. From this last 
usage has been developed the technical mean- 
ing of the word in the Church. The laity are the 
members of the congregation as distinguished 
from the clergy. Our object is to show that in 
the primitive Church there was theoretical and 
practical parity of all believers; that this New 
Testament parity of Christians has been perverted 
or denied by Bomanists and High Anglicans ; and 
that while the Beformed Churches have theo- 
retically admitted the spiritual equality of all be- 
lievers, their practical treatment of the laity is open 
to criticism. In seeking to fulfil this object we shall 
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touch briefly the histoiy and ecclesiastical polity of 
the yarious great branches of the uniYersal Church. 

L— The Podtion of the Laity in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The introduction of Christianity was such a 
complete reaction against ancient Judaism that 
the old notions of the priesthood were entirely 
swept away. The Old Testament preserved the 
order of priests within cast-iron bounds ; the New 
Testament declared the true priestly character of 
all Christians. That a distinction in office sprang 
up before the close of the Apostolic canon we shall 
readily admit. But the distinction was regulatiye^ 
economic^ and disciplinary. The equality in 
spiritual rank is legitimately claimed^ and should 
be unhesitatingly granted, by all who base their 
ecclesiastical views upon the teaching of Christ 
and the Apostles. We should carefully mark the 
distinction between the Divine ordination of all 
believers and the human ordination of some to 
particular forms of Church work, such ordination 
having Divine sanction. Our thesis here is, that 
in spiritual life presbyters and laily are on the 
same footing, that the functions performed by 
the presbyters are such as, apart from the 
question of order, may be performed by the 
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laily, that the ecclesiastical difference is not one 
of kind, but of status or degree. 

1. The FuNDAMEiirrAL Equality of Men. 

The unity of manMnd is no longer a debatable 
dogma, but an instinctiye doctrine of the nations. 
PiimitiTe society developed according to consan- 
guinity, and this produced tribal caste and 
national ezdusiveness. Soman jurisdiction em- 
bodied the preservation of the rights of the 
individual and equal justice to all. It did much 
to remove the unnatural barrier between Greek 
and barbarian, patrician and plebeian, employer and 
employed. Impartial legislation in ancient Bome, 
however, was theoretical rather than practical. 
Christianity attempted to bind mankind into a 
common fellowship, irrespective of social rank or 
national origin. But the world was not ripe for 
this Christian ideal, and the Church, which ignored 
slavery in domestic life and overlooked despotism 
in State affairs, was really sacrificing the principle 
of equality which it sought to promote. The 
d^enerate mediseval Church did not fail to profit 
by this inconsistent position of Christianity. The 
distinction between the spiritual and secular orders, 
which was bom and fostered in early asceticism, 
was forced to its logical issue. The spiritual 
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orders were, of course, regarded as higher than the 
secolar^ and Hildebrand demanded that the Church 
should govern the world. The Beformation 
denied the distinction between the spiritual and 
secular members of the Church. It asserted '^ that 
the Divine principle could be realised, and ought 
to be realised, in the life of the laity as much 
as in that of the clergy, in the State as much as in 
the Church.''^ The Divine right of kings and of 
priests gave way to the Divine right of humanity ; 
the exdusiveness of Judaism was supplanted by 
the cosmopolitanism of Christianity; the papal 
hierarchy was overthrown by the priesthood of the 
whole Church. 

2. The Priesthood of all Believebs. 

The points of difEerence between the Jewish and 
Christian Church are set forth clearly by the 
A.postle Peter and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The Jews had a temple of God, Christians are the 
temple of God ; the former was built of inanimate 
matter, the latter are limng stones; the former 
introduced a particular priesthood into the 
Church, the latter constitute a Updrevfia S/fMp, ^< a 
holy priesthood " ; in the former, sacrifices were 
offered by the few for the whole congregation; 

• Gaird^ Evolution qf Religum, Vol. L, p. 17. 
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in the latter, each member ofEers spiritual sacrifice 
in the name of the one High-Priest. '^ The idea 
of a universal priesthood here expressed is opposed 
not only to the Catholic doctrine of a particular 
priesthood^ but to all teaching with regard to the 
office of the administration of word and Sacrament 
which in any way ascribes to its possessors an 
importance in the Church, resting on Divine 
mandate, and necesswry for the communication of 
salvation ({.e., priestly importance)." But in 
asserting the doctrine of the universal priesthood 
of beUevers we must guard against two errors. 

(1) The sacerdotal theory of the ministry. This 
is emphatically repudiated by every New Testa- 
ment writer ; it is dishonouring to the dignity and 
office of our Lord, and inconsistent with the 
principle of spiritual equality. Whenever the 
New Testament speaks of sacrifice in Christian 
worship the reference is either ''to the priestly 
character of all true believers, or is figuratively 
applied to the functions of the ministry." 

(2) The denial of a ministerial order. For the 
regulation and perpetuation of the Church rules 
and officers are essential factors. The New 
Testament makes it certain that a reg^ar and 
uniform ministerial constitution was appointed for 
the administration of Church functions after the 
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extraordinary gifts of the Apostles were with- 
drawn. Hence the doctrine of the priesthood of 
aU believers^ while utterly opposed to modem 
sacerdotal claims^ is perfectly consistent with a 
ministerial order, whose functions are ministering 
the Word, shepherding the flock, and guiding the 
Church. 

3. The Co-opebatiok of the Laitt in Chubch 
Administration. 

(1) In the Election, of Chwrch Officers. — ^The 
celebrated Hooker makes this admission: <^Till 
it be proved that some special law of Christ hath 
for ever annexed unto the clergy alone the power 
to make ecclesiastical laws, we are to hold it a 
thing most consonant with equity and reason, 
that no ecclesiastical laws be made in a Christian 
commonwealth, without consent as well of the 
laity as of the clergy.''^ Bannerman, in a very 
able work on this subject, says : '^ It seems a fair 
inference, from all the circumstances of the case, 
that the choice of the presbyters in each con- 
gregation was entrusted to the members of the 
Church. • . . Both in the appointment of an 
Apostle and in that of the seven deacons the 
election was made by the whole body of the 

• BceUs. Pol., VoL II. p. 461. 
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disciples. • , • The initiation as r^^ards 
choice laj with the members of the Christian 
community as a body/'^ In his EcdencLstical 
Polity of the New Testament Dr. Jacob sums up 
his argument thus : '' (i.) In the appointment and 
removal of the ministers themselves ; (ii.) in the 
general edification and discipline of the Church ; 
(iii.) in questions of doctrine and dogmatic 
teachings the laity had a voice and were able to 
make it heard/'f These are statements which 
no sophistry can explain away, and they are 
suflScient to show that the ritualistic assumptions 
respecting the hierarchy are without Scriptural 
warrant and utterly baseless. It may also 
appear that the practice in some Free Churches 
of admitting and excluding ministers by the 
pastorate alone is not quite in harmony with New 
Testament precedent and primitive Christianiiy. 
Whether this practice of exclusive pastoral 
authority has been rendered expedient by the 
development of the Church may be an open 
question and must be decided upon other grounds. 
(2) In the Ad/mAnistraJtum of Church Baeramente. 
Nowhere in the New Testament is a spiritual act 
mentioned which in itself was of such a nature 

* Bcriptv/re Doetrine of ih0 Church, pp. 686-538. 
t Eecl, Pol, qfihe New Test,, pp. 146, 147. 
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that it could not be performed bj every Church 
member. '^ There are positiyely no sacred rites 
or acts which it is declared in the New Testament 
must be administered by men ordained, or in any 
way separated from the general body of Chris- 
tians. The two Sacraments are justly considered 
the most solemn of Christian ordinances; but 
even for them such administration is nowhere 
commanded. With- regard to Baptism, the 
Apostles evidently did not care to baptize with 
their own hands, but directed others to perform 
the rite. And lay Baptism has always been con* 
sidered valid, even in the most sacerdotal periods 
of the Church. • . • The celebration of the 
Eucharist at first included an actual supper, in 
imitation of the scene at its institution. And, as 
at the Jewish Passover, any person might preside, 
usually the master of the house. This was 
probably the case in the earliest times in the 
Christian Church also. And so Pressens6 remarks 
that the words of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
imply that all Christians might break the bread 
and bless the cup at the Lord's Supper, and not 
an officiating minister only; for he says, ^the 
bread which we break,' and ' the cup of blessing 
which we bless.' ^^* This is not the place to point 

* Jacob. Eccl, Pol, pp. 14^—146. 
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out the traditional growths and priestlj usurpa- 
tionB in the history of these solemn ordinances. 
We wish here simply to indicate the position of lay 
members in the New Testament Church with respect 
to ecclesiastical rites. With the development of 
the Church, wiefr in the formation of its organisa- 
tion, and regularity in the administration of its Sac- 
raments, were rendered expedient and imperative. 
At the same time, we would emphasize the belief 
that the exclusion of the laity in the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion is unscriptural and 
impolitic. At the institution of the Lord's Supper 
the disciples were assembled round a table, not 
kneeling at a chancel-rail. Christ blessed the 
bread and the cup, and they passed from His hands 
round the table from disciple to disciple. This is 
the natural interpretation of what took place in 
the upper-room, and this was the method of cele- 
brating the rite in the primitive Church. E!neel- 
ing at the chancel-rail in little companies, and 
each receiving the elements from the hands of the 
ordained mimster alone, though understood to 
be a form of expediency, has still to many 
minds an unwelcome appearance of sacerdotalism. 
This is the order observed in the Boman and 
Anglican Churches, in some Lutheran Churches, 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 
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and ia the Wealeyan Mettiodist Church of 
England. The more Scriptonl and primitiye 
method is obaerred in ChnrcheB of the Calyinistic 
type. The officiating minister offers a free prayer, 
and then, while repeating the words of institotion^ 
presents the elements to his neighbours on the 
left and right, after which the bread and wine are 
passed from hand to hand ronnd the table or along 
the pew as the case may be. This is the more 
appropriate manner in which the Lord's Sapper 
should be administered in Chnrches prof essing to be 
Bef ormed. There are drcamstanoes in which lay* 
men should not merely assist, but wholly administer 
the Sacrament. There are small congregations in 
many roral districts that do not see an ordained 
minister for months, especially on the Lord's Day. 
Are such congregations in consequence to be 
depriyed of the sacred rite? Surely not. Let 
capable and godly laymen be commissioned to 
administer the Sacrament in all places where the 
services of a regular miuister cannot be secured. 

II.— The Position of the Laity in Chuiohes of 
the Episcopal Type. 

1. Gekebal Statement of the Fobitiok. 

It is important, in these days of ritualistic as- 
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somptioiis^ to distinguish between the elasticity and 
tentative character of ecclesiastical polity in the 
New Testament and the dog^matic teaching of 
mediseval sacerdotalists. What is not directiy 
established and enjoined in the Scriptures we do 
not regard as positively imperative in the Church. 
Early traditions and councils have no more Divine 
authority than modem ecclesiastical decisions. 
If this distinction be clearly kept in mind we 
shall not be deceived by the claims of Soman 
cardinals and Anglican Jesuits. The earliest 
divergence between clergy and laity is wrapped in 
considerable obscurity; but the lines are clear 
enough for our purpose. We have shown that 
there is no order of clergy^ in the sacerdotal sense^ 
in ^the New Testament, but the doctrine of the 
spiritual parity of all believers. However, the 
New Testament does recognise two orders of 
Church officers, ''one having more particularly 
the care of the spiritual interests of the flock, and 
the other more particularly that of its temporal 
or quasi-temporal affairs. The former is the 
Pastorate, the latter the Diaconate; and these 
two have been generally retained, though with 
different names and varpng functions, by most 
bodies of Christian people."^ In the primitive 

* Pope, Cam/p* of Theol,, Vol. iii« page 841. 
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Clmrch the presbyteriate was only local; the 
presbyter had no diocese, he presided only at his 
own Church meetings, and his position was not 
ecclesiastical but prudential* This state of things 
remained till the second century, when an attempt 
was made to unite, for strength and safety, the 
isolated and scattered Churches. For this pur- 
pose one of the local presbyters was raised from 
among his peers to be the leader. With the new 
position the presiding elder took the title of 
" bishop ** or " overseer,*' and to him the govern- 
ment of the Church was more and more entrusted. 
About the same time the three orders of Church 
officers came into prominence, though not with 
their modern pretensions. During the early 
decades of the second century bishops, priests, 
and deacons were simply distinctions of office, 
not of order or ran)c. It was in the struggle 
against Gnosticism and Montanism that the 
Episcopate attained great power, and the clergy 
(regula/ris et sectdaris) assumed a position sharply 
distinguished from the laily. Borrowing from Old 
Testament terminology, the name '^ priest "^ was 
given to the clergy, and with the name they were 

* The word " priest" is only an abbreviated form of 
" preebyter," and if the latter term had been preeerred in the 
Book of Common Prayer mnoh oonfosion would hare been 
avoided. 
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inyested with new place and power. Thus 
originated the hierarchy^ whose later developments 
are exhibited in the assumptions, ezclusiveness, 
bigotry, dogmatism, and casuistry of modem 
Somanism. The breach between clergy and laity 
widened, and, in spite of an occasional protest, 
has never been closed, and to-day Christendom is 
sharply divided into two camps, one clerical, the 
other lay. 

2. The Position ov the Laitt in the Chubch 

ov BOME. 

The Oreek Church differs in several respects 
from the Boman, but they are much alike in creed, 
polity, and worship. They agree much more with 
each other than either agrees with any Protestant 
Church. ^'They were never organically united. 
They differed from the beginning in nationality, 
knguage, and genius, as the ancient Greeks 
differed from the Bomans; yet they grew up 
together, and stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
ancient conflict with Paganism and heresy.'' But 
they were finally separated after the bitter rivalry 
between the Patriarch of Constantinople and the 
Pope of Borne. The schism, which has never 
been healed, broke out under Photius and 
Nicolas I., who excommunicated each other (869 

18 
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and 879). The Greek Church differs from the 
Soman in the following points: the aingls 
procession of the Holy Spirit, the equality of the 
patriarchs, the right of the lower clergj to many. 
Communion under both kinds^ immersion as the 
only valid form of Baptism, and a number of 
minor ceremonies* The laity are more indepen- 
dent in the Greek than in the Boman Church. 
The Bussian Czar, like the early Byzantine 
Emperors^ is the head of the Church in his 
dominions. In proceeding to point out some 
causes which ultimately fixed an impassable gulf 
between the priesthood and the people in the 
Boman Catholic Church, we shall see how that 
Church deviated from New Testament precedent 
and principle. 

(1) CelibcLcy of the Clergy. — ^There is not a single 
text in the Gospels or Epistles which can be 
interpreted into a prohibition of the marriage of 
Christian ministers under the Gospel dispensation. 
' There are several passages, however, which intimate 
that they are allowed the same liberty in this 
matter as other Church members enjoy. It is 
.also certain that for many centuries after the 
Apostles the o£B.ciating elders and deacons were 
permitted to marry. Yaleus, presbyter of Philippi, 
Tertullian, a presbyter of the second century. 
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NoTatius and Nnmidius^ presbyters of Carthage^ 
Hilary^ bishop of Poictiers, and many others were 
all married men. Pope Siridns (d. 399) wbs the 
first to forbid the marriage of the clergy^ but the 
prohibition was little regarded imtil the Papacy 
of Gregory VII., at the end of the eleventh century. 
The celibacy of the clergy has neither the warrant 
of the New Testament nor of the early Church. 
Later history abundantly attests the evil results of 
this abuse of Chiistian liberty in the irregular and 
dissolute lives of the celibates. This priestly 
abuse of liberty did much to keep the clergy aloof 
from the common interests of the laity. 

(2) Withdrawal of the Chip. — ^This disciplinary 
rule of the Eomish Church is based upon the 
dogma of Concomitance^ which was formally 
propounded by Aquinas. It is to the effect that 
when Christ's body is present in the Eucharist, 
His blood is also present. The Godhead and 
manhood of Christ being inseparable, it follows 
that Christ Himself, God and man, is present 
in the Eucharist when either His body or 
His blood is present. The bread is the body, the 
blood is in the body ; hence the bread is sufficient, 
and consequently the cup was withheld from the 
laity. There is no justification for this dogma 
either in the New Testament or in primitive Church 
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history. The ordinance^ as commanded bj Christ 
and inculcated by Paul^ ought to be administered 
to all belieyers alike. During the first twelve 
centuries there is no instance of the Eucharist 
being celebrated in one kind only. Indeed, it was 
regarded as sacrilege to deprive any of either bread 
or cup at the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
This partial administration of our Lord's most 
solemn ordinance made the disparity greater 
between the clerical and lay members of the 
Church. 

(3) Sechisian of the Clergy. — ^With the growth 
of monasteries the clergy were divided into two 
orders. The derus regulaxfs came into existence 
about the eighth century, and consisted of clergy 
who were attached to monasteries, that is, who 
were monks. The clerue secularia were parish 
clergymen, or ordained ministers, who kept a 
school, or lived in any way not under monastic 
discipline. Before the Beformation the number 
of Begulars was very great, but since that time 
there have been Seculars only in the Protestant 
Church. With the development of mediaeval 
sacerdotalism portions of Churches and special 
houses were set apart for clerical use. At length 
it was wgajded improper and impertinent for a 
layman to intrude into the holy precincts of the 
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priests' quarters. This seclusion of the dergy and 
the concomitant assumptions tended to widen the 
breach between the hierarchy and the democracy. 

(4) ExcUuion of the Laity. — We have abready 
indicated the right of the laity to a voice in the 
government of the New Testament Church. 
There is no Scripture which precludes any believer 
from performing any ofice in the Christian 
Church. It is almost certain that both Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper were administered in 
Apostolic times by laymen. The lay elders and 
deacons chosen by each congregation were 
apparently qualified to celebrate any part of Divine 
worship. " It is dear from both the Acts of the 
Apostles and St. Paul's Epistles, that * liberty of 
prophesying ' prevailed in the Apostolic age. It is 
equally dear that it existed after the Apostolic age 
. • . . But little by little those members of 
the Christian Churches who did not hold office 
were excluded from the performance of almost all 
ecdesiastical functions. At first a layman might 
not preach if a bishop were present, and then not 
if any Church officer was present, and finally not 
at all."''^ The Bomish Church, which did not 
always re-baptize those who were once baptized 
by laymen, acknowledged only the validity of the 

* Hatch, Organix, ^e„ pp. 114^ 116, 124. 
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external part; the Bpvriiudl grace was afterwards 
YOucbsafed in oonfirmation. On the whole, the 
Anglican Church maintains a similar view. 
Nothing is more unscriptoral than the gradual 
decline of lay-influence and the growth of clerical 
power in the long and intricate history of the 
Christian Church. The Council of Trent even 
anathematised the New Testament doctrine of the 
priesthood of all belieyers. The determined 
exclusion of laymen from the councils and 
spiritual functions of the Church has resulted in 
the appalling indifference of great sections of the 
community to all ecclesiastical affairs, and in the 
arrogant claims and sacerdotal assimiptions of the 
Bitualistic party. 

From the foregoing considerations it will be ap- 
parent that the exclusion of the laily from a share in 
the management of the Bomish Church was a devel- 
opment. To the first Councils, whether local or 
general, the laiiy were invited. But these coundls 
grew into clerical, and ultimately into Episcopal 
aasembUes. Although the laity and inferior clergy 
attended those synods, they had practically nothing 
to do with the final settlement of any ecclesiastical 
affair. Only bishops met the Metropolitan,_and 
only bishops were summoned to the later (Ecumen- 
ical Councils. "We are consequentiy prepared 
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for the fact that in such a Conncil as that of Trent^. 
or the more recent one at the Vatican^ none but 
bishops were allowed to vote. The hierarchy, in 
fact, absorbs all authority in the Church of Eome. 
They meet in sacred conclave and arrange every-^ 
thing. The Pope is umpire, with a right of veto ; 
but the Christian people are handed over to the 
management of the bishops." ^ 

8. The Position of the Laity in the Chubch 
OF England. 

The teaching of the English Church in this re- 
spect is based largely upon Bomish principles, and 
the briefest statement will be suf&cient. In passing 
from the Boman Catholic to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of England, we find little if any improve- 
ment in the position of the laity. They have not 
been restored to their New Testament privileges.. 
In the organisation of the Anglican Church 
practically nothing is assigned to the laity. They 
are not consulted, trusted, considered, or endowed! 
with any authority. They have no voice, vote,, 
place, or power in the management of Church 
affairs. ''The position of the English laity ia 
neither more nor less than a rag and remnant of 
Popery. It is a part of that damnosa hcereditas 

* Edgar, The Oeniui of Proiwtantiim, p. 24. 
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which Eome has bequeathed to our Churchy and 
which has never been completely purged awaj."^ 
The effect of this system is most disastrous to the 
Church in general and to the laity in particular. 
Lay Churchmen take no real interest in the work 
of the Church. Few understand or care what is 
going on in their parish or diocese; they are 
less concerned still with the work of Conyoca- 
tion — ^the great clerical debating society of the 
Church. There is no cohesion, no organisation, 
no representation of the laity whateyer. In this 
the Established Church of England stands alone. 
Even the Episcopal Churches in America and the 
Colonies realise the importance of lay co-opera- 
tion, and they are able to act conjointly on any 
emergency. No wonder that the few earnest 
laymen who feel the bitterness of their position 
talk of *^ reform," ** disruption," and even *' Dis- 
establishment." 

III.— The Position of the Laity in Churches 
of the Reformed Type. 

Extremes in all directions tend to reaction. 
Priestly arrogance and corruption in the Papal 
Church wrought in part their own cure in the 
sixteenth century. The heart of Europe became 

* Bishop Byle, Church Erfarm Papers. 
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Bick of pretence and writhed under ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and then the Beformation broke out. 
'^ The Bef ormers refused to live any longer in a liOj 
and chose rather to die than mock with unreality 
any longer the Almighty Maker of the world." 
In the succeeding struggle the laity partially 
recovered their long-lost rights. Luther broke 
the string which tied the tongue of the laity, and 
re-introduced the principle of lay representation. 

1. The Lxttheban Chuech. 

This Church is only a partially-reformed com- 
munity ; it is semi-Bomish in doctrine and quasi- 
Bomish in polity. It is the connecting link 
between the old Latin Church and the new 
Protestant Church. Like all transition organisa- 
tions^ it is incomplete and indefinite in many 
phases of its ecclesiastical government. In this 
respect it is '* without form/' and darkness broods 
over its chaotic state. As in all communities of a 
Protestant type, the doctrinal position of Luther- 
anism was developed much earlier than its ad- 
ministrative form. Luther, indeed, was not an 
organiser like Calvin ; in this respect he was the 
type of Whitefield rather than Wesley. The 
government of the Church is administered by 
Consistories. These consist of a mixed board of 
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clerical and laj officers, geneiallj appointed bj 
the soyeieign of the country. They administer 
and saperintend all the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Church.; they appoint and expel pastors, fix 
sahuies, adjudicate in questions of doctrine and 
discipline, and inflict penalties. Theoretically, 
the priesthood of all Christians and the parity of 
the clergy are fundamental doctrines of Lntheran- 
ism, but practically the polity of the Church is 
much farther removed from the primitiye ideal. 
There is a strange mixture of Protestant liberty 
and sacerdotal tyranny. ^' In the Synodical Con- 
ference the goyemment is, on the one hand, 
strictly congregational in theory, on the other 
hand, really despotic in &ct." 

2. The CaiiYinistic Chubch. 

The doctrines of this Church are far older than 
Calvin. Originally the doctrines were known as 
Augustinianism, from Augustine, the earliest 
advocate. Calvin, however, developed only a 
portion of Augustine's system, viz., the doctrines 
of sin, grace, and predestination. Both Luther and 
Calvin differed from Augustine on justification, 
the rule of faith, the Church, and many other 
points. Augustine taught many of the leading 
doctrines of the Bomish Church, and he is quoted 
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bj that Church as the greatest authority among 
the Fathers. It is^ therefore, the anti-Pelagian 
Angustiniamsm of which Calvinism is a develop- 
ment in Protestant form. While a student for 
Holy Orders at Paris^ Calvin entertained doubts 
respecting the priesthood^ and became more and 
more dissatisfied with the teaching of Bome. 
Becoming p. convert to the Beformed fedth^ he 
vigorously prosecuted his ideals — Presbyterianism 
in the Church, and Bepublicanism in the State. 
He allowed to the Church greater authority than 
any other Bef ormer. In his ecclesiastical scheme 
he had in mind a theocracy such as that of the 
Israelites. He recommended obedience to the 
regular civil powers ; but he taught that Church 
and State had separate and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. When dvil cases arose the Church should 
hand the offender over to the State for trial 
and punishment ; but in matters of doctrine 
the authority of the Church should be abso- 
lute and final. Calvin held that the ministry 
was Divinely constituted, and to it the members 
of the Church were bound to pay deference. 
The Consistory was composed of ministers and 
elders: thus both ordained and lay presbyters 
were responsible for the administration of the 
Church. 
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3. The Pbesbttbbian Chubch. 

This must be regarded as a translation of Con- 
tinental Calvinism. The distinctive feature is 
the doctrine of the eldership. All the Bef ormers 
desired to restore to the congregations their 
primitive and New Testament rights, but they 
differed in method. The Lutheran divines 
taught the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers, and the right of the people to call, 
install, and dismiss their pastors. But the 
Wittenburg Seformers failed to restore the 
eldership. Besides the preacher's ofGlce thej 
recognised only one other to be provided for 
ecclesiastically, viz., the care of the poor. Thus 
we have " teachers " and " deacons," but no 
^'elders." This office was first set forth in a 
practical form by Calvin. He made the elders 
the third in official rank, following the ^'pastors " 
and the " teachers " ; the '^ deacons" came fourth. 
This order of Calvin, however, is plainly not 
Apostolic, '^for the simple reason that in the 
Apostolic Church the elders had the entire govern- 
ment of the congregations, and the preachers were 
not next to them or above them, but simply mem- 
bers of the congregations — ^perhaps elders, per- 
haps not ; for as yet the order of preachers had 
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not been developed.'' The fundamental doctrine 
of Presbyterianism is ''that the gOTemment of 
the Church appointed in the New Testament was 
by presbyteries, that is, by associations of minis* 
ters and ruling-elders, all possessed of equal 
powers, without any superiority among them, 
either in oftice or in order." There are three 
courts, viz., the Session, the Presbytery, and 
the Synod. The minister with the elders of each 
congregation form the session, which is the 
spiritual court of the local Church. All members 
in full communion are entitled to vote in the 
election of the minister, the elders, and other 
ofKce-bearers of the congregation. In many 
Churches there is a Congregational Committee. 
The members of this Committee have charge of 
the temporal affairs of the Church, and in some 
sense correspond to the office of '' deacons " in the 
primitive Church. They are elected to office by 
the members in full communion. In so far as the 
Presbyterian government is representative it can 
claim primitive authority, and is ii\ harmony with 
modem democratic tendencies. In regarding the 
teaching-elders and the ruling-elders as being on 
the same level of spiritual rank, the Presbyterian 
Church can claim New Testament sanction. But 
whether, in giving to lay-elders the same spiritual 
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authority as the pastors, Presb jterianism can claim 
similar sanction is at least doubtful. The election 
of elders is not by the Tote of the whole member- 
ship, but by the minister and his colleagues of 
the Consistory or Church Council. They are not 
elected annually, but for life; the people have no 
direct representation. Barrow says of the Calvin- 
istic Church, and the words are equally true of the 
Presbyterian, that the true hity get nothing but 
''the smoky, windy title of electing their ministers 
(as distinguished from the ' elders '), and not even 
a pretence of any further power or prerogativeJ 
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4. The Congbeqatiokal Chubch. 

This Church was founded by the moderate party 
among the Brownists and Barrowists early in the 
seventeenth century. During the Commonwealth 
they rapidly spread through England. With their 
rivals, the Presbyterians, they suffered much after 
the Bestoration. But after the Bevolution in 
1688 they struck out upon a line of speedy and 
permanent development. The term ''Indepen- 
dent," by which these Churches were first known, 
indicated their ecclesiastical position. Each 
Church in point of management is independent of 
all other Churches, and equally independent of 
State control. Congregationalism differs from 
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Episcopacy, which maintains a distinction of order 
between clergy and laity. ^' The Church of 
England is a clergy-Chnrch ; its laity axe merely 
receptive." Congregationalism diJBfers also from 
Fresbyterianism, which places the goyemment of 
the Church in the hands of the eldership. The 
distinction so long maintained between the teach- 
ing and the ruling eldership in Fresbyterianism 
must be giyen up, except as a matter of con- 
venience. Congregationalism professes to be 
ruled by the whole brotherhood, that is, the 
government of each congregation is by cM the 
members of that congr^ation. One fundamental 
principle is: '^that in regard to questions of 
Church government and discipline coming before 
the Church, each several Church member possesses 
equal rights with every other member." The 
Congregational is a laity-Church; its ministers 
have no peculiar administrative functions. 

5. The Methodist Chubch. 

No distinction can here be made between the 
different branches of the Methodist Church. 
Some of the secession Churches differ considerably 
from the parent communion in the form of 
government and the position of the laity. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the history of these 
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branch-Churches does not indicate any special 
advantages in administration and discipline ex- 
celling or even equalling the polity of the older 
Church. In considering the place and power of 
the laity in the Methodist Church, we must be 
understood to mean the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. This is the most modem of all the 
great Churches. Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism date from Beformation times. The 
Calyinistic Church was founded by Calvin in 1541. 
From Geneva, with some modifications, the Pres- 
byterian form of Church government was intro- 
duced into Scotland by Ejiox about 1560, and 
became nationalised in 1592. The first organised 
Independent Church in England was founded in 
1616. The earliest record of a regularly con- 
stituted Baptist Church states that it was formed 
in London in 1607. This was nearly one hundred 
years before Wesley was bom, and the Methodist 
societies were not established till 1789. Being the 
latest great Church-organisation it will be interest- 
ing to study at slightly greater length the position 
it assigns to the laity. 

(1) The poHtion of the laity is v/aique. — Coming 
into existence so long after the older Noncon- 
formist Churches, Methodism had an oppor- 
tunity of selecting the excellencies and rejecting 
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the defects of their ecclesiastical polities. It 
differs from Episcopaliaoiism in maintaining 
that "bishop" and "elder** are synonymous 
terms^ and consequently there are two, not three^ 
orders of the ministry. It differs from Presby- 
terianism in objecting to the Divine right of the 
eldership to exercise exclusive ecclesiastical 
authority. It differs from Congregationalism in 
entrusting the ruling power to Church officers and 
representatives, and not to the whole membership 
of the Church. Needless to say it also differs 
from Erastianism, which is lay-government pure 
and simple. The organisation of Methodism is 
sufficiently distinct from that of all other Churches 
to justify its independent existence. The develop- 
ment of Methodist polity has been toward Con- 
gregational democracy, but it borrowed, and has 
retained, too much from the ecclesiastical rSgime 
of Episcopacy. 

a. The modem position of the laity is an out- 
growth. Metixodism has been slow in granting to 
the laity a fair recognition in the councils of the 
Church. Without entering upon details, this 
statement may be corroborated by a reference to 
the constitution of the three chief councils of 
Methodism. In 1 750 the Circuit Quarterly Meeting 
took definite shape, but its constitution was not 

14 
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defined till 1752. At first the lay element was 
very small^ but now, of coarse, the lay members 
form the great majority. Not one of these, how- 
ever, is a true circuit representative, for not one 
is elected by the voice of the whole membership. 
In 1801, lay representation was extended to 
District Meetings (now Synods). The Conference 
resolved: ''That the Superintendent of every 
circuit shall invite the Gleneral Steward of his 
circuit to be present at the annual meeting of his 
District Committee during the settling of every- 
thing relating to the finances of the district ; and 
every Circuit Steward shall accordingly have a 
right to be present and to advise at the settlement 
of all financial matters.'' Previous to 1801 the 
District Committee was composed of ministers, 
whose chief function was the consideration of 
special cases and the preparation of a report for 
the Conference. Not until 1878 did the laity sit 
in the Armiial Conference. This was the greatest 
concession granted in the history of Methodism. 
It was, however, but the natural evolution of 
a tendency already known to Methodism. Lay- 
men were already in the Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ings and the District Synods; by what law, 
then, could they be excluded from the Confer- 
ence ? The question discussed in the Conference 
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of 1875 ^ms inevitable^ how to secure to the 
ladtj '^a more direct^ adequate, and formal par- 
ticipation in matters of administration not purely 
pastoral P " 

/3. The modem position of the laity is based 
upon New Testament precedent. Methodism 
fairly maintains the balance between ''the un- 
scriptural positions of hierarchical clericalism on the- 
one hand, and anarchical Plymouth Brethrenism^ 
on the other.*** It is almost equally removed, 
from extreme Calvinistico-Presbyterianism oik 
the one hand, and from modified Quakerifim on 
the other. In Presbyteiianism lay-power is re- 
tained by its constitution as the final appeal. This 
power is represented by the ruling-elders in tiie 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Oeneral Assemblies* 
" These presbyters — ^laymen in other respects, and! 
representatives of the lay element — have a voice* 
in matters which afEect the ministerial function 
as such." In the Congregational system the* 
power of the pastorate is reduced to a miTiiTm iTp^ 
compared with that of the laity. The exaltation of 
ruling-elders in Presbyteiianism and tne degrada- 
tion of the pastorate in Congregationalism, are 
not supported by New Testament precedent. 
Methodism rightly maintains that the ministerial 

• Gregory, Serial, Chwrch Princip,, page 247. 
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function or office is of Divine appointment, and is 
for economic reasons distingoished from the 
diaconal function or office. The Methodist 
doctrine is that the Potestas ClaviiMn, or Power 
of the Keys, was committed by Christ to the 
Apostles, and through them to duly qualified and 
ordained ambassadors through all ages and coun- 
tries. Hence, matters affecting the character and 
locvs standi of ministers is reserved for considera- 
tion in the Pastoral Session of the Conference. 
Candidates for the office of the ministry are 
recommended by the Church in its Circuit and 
District Synods, but they are formally ordained 
by the hands of the pastorate. Quakers and 
Plymouth Brethren renounce the theory of a 
separated ministry, and rely for the spiritual 
edification of their congregations upon the Spirit's 
immediate yap^'^t^'^^i ^^ giS\A of teaching. ^^ Thus 
the ministry in their teaching is a perpetual 
creation instead of a separated order.'' Metho- 
dism can claim Scripture precedent for its doc- 
trine of a separated ministry — a ministry which 
ordains its own successors, and which maintains 
the spiritual rule over the Churches. Methodism 
can also claim Scripture justification for its 
system of lay representation and co-operation in 
all matters which the New Testament entrusts to 
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the diaconate. The distinction, however, between 
presbyters and deacons is one of office, not of 
order; but the distinction of office has Divine 
sanction. 

(2) The position of the laity is open to criticism, 
— We have defended the Methodist Church in the 
principle underlying its doctrine respecting the 
clergy and the laity. We believe the principle to 
be Scripturally justified and economically sound. 
In the statements that follow there is no attempt 
to change the fundamental constitution of 
Methodism. We have no desire to see the parent 
Methodist Church transformed into an ill-defined 
ecclesiastical democracy. The Beform Movement, 
which resulted in the United Methodist Free 
Churches, taught -us by a striking object-lesson 
some consequences of democracy which we truly 
deprecate. The Methodist form of Church 
government — by maintaining the pastoral author- 
ity as being final in all matters affecting minister- 
ial status, and in pronouncing the Master's law on 
proved transgressors, and at the same time by respect- 
ing the rights of the laity in giving them a place 
in Synod and Conference — is on the whole, to our 
thinking, the most Scriptural, complete, and satis- 
factory of aU the ecclesiastical polities of Christen- 
dom. Yet we are disposed to think that 
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Methodism has carried a sound principle to two 
correlatiye extremes. 

a. The Autocracy of the Pastorate. The point 
questioned here is not the authority^ but the degree 
of authorily, that should be vested in the pastor- 
ate. If, as we have admitted, the pastors are the 
chief rulers in the Church, then they must possess 
sufficient power to rule efficiently; that is, to 
execute the law of the Church. Moreover, the 
efficient ruler must possess more authority than is 
required for the government of the Church in its 
normal condition. He must be vested with power 
to deal with extraordinary cases and conditions. 
The faithful are not restrained by righteous laws ; 
their own good principles keep them in the right. 
Law simply permits them to live in that element 
in which they would live. Only the unrighteous 
rebel against just law, because it compels them to 
live in that element in which they would not be. 
^' The law is not made for a righteous man,''^ but 
for the lawless and unruly.'' It is well, therefore, 
that the pastorate should be vested with power to 
suppress the lawless and anarchical elements in the 
Church. This is essential for the preservation of 
peace and prosperity. But whether the Methodist 

• 1 Tim. 1, 9, 9iKni^ y(ffios ob KUTm=th4 law lieth not upon 
the righteoiM. 
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polity is eqiiaUj wise in the degree of authority 
entrusted to the pastorate is quite another ques- 
tion. 

The Superintendent of a Methodist circuit may 
act despotically. In his official capacity^ in rela- 
tion to his colleagues^ it is not quite correct to 
describe a Superintendent as prim/us inter pares, but 
rather as Pontifex maxirnvs. Nearly every officer in 
Methodism must be nominated by the circuit 
Superintendent, and no scheme of aggressive 
Christian work can be launched without his 
approval. This possession of power is a snare to 
men of a certain mental and ethical type^ and 
tempts them into an ecclesiastical diplomacy 
which is intolerable to sincere laymen^ and 
subversive of the highest interests of the Church. 
It seems a defect in the economy of Methodism 
that every circuit enterprise, however wise and 
necessary in the view of the majority of members, 
may be thwarted or vetoed by one man, whose 
residence in the circuit is only temporary, and 
whose judgment must be always more or less 
fallible. It is true that Methodism has provided 
a series of checks to the abuse of a Superin- 
tendent's power, and the members have the right 
of appeal to Synod and Conference. The question 
here^ however, is not the use or the abuse which 
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the pastorate makes of its authority. If Methodist 
ministers are wiser in practice than in theory^ so 
much the better for the Church and so much the 
worse for its polity. We think the Methodist 
Church has reserved some power to the pastorate 
which the New Testament Church accorded to 
the laity. In the case of Matthias and of the 
seven deacons^ ^^ the initiative as regards choice 
lay with the members of the Christian community 
as a body."* 

/3. The Exclusion of the Members. It may be 
said that though the presiding minister nominates 
he does not elect circuit officers. This is true; 
but in no case is the electorate the whole Church. 
Each body of officers has power to elect its own 
successors and to fill up vacancies in its own 
ranks. Methodist elections often move in a circle. 
Nearly all officers nominated by the presiding 
minister are appointed by the vote of those who 
themselves were similarly nominated. The point 
we question here is not the system of election by 
majorities^ nor the exclusion of the members from 
some official meetings^ but the absolute lack of 
provision for submitting a single nomination or^a 
single question to the whole membership of the 
Church. This is sometimes productive of dis- 

• Bannerman, Script. Doct. of the Church, p. 538. 
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content, and is out of harmony with New Testa- 
ment precedent and primiti^re Church usage. 
'^On no point is the testimony of the patristic 
writers of the first three centuries more unani- 
mous than on this, that from the time of the 
Apostles, the members of every Church had the 
right of a free choice— or, at the very least, a 
substantial yoice — in the appointment of their 
of&ce-bearers." * 

What readjustments in Methodism would be 
necessary to secure some direct representation of 
the whole membership it is not our purpose to 
discuss. The desirability of some such readjust- 
ments is all that concerns us here. Methodists 
accept the monarchical rather than the republican 
type of Church goyemment, and the suggestions 
made above are quite consistent with this form of 
administration. The Gk)vemment of England is 
monarchical, but the election of Members of 
Parliament is by the whole enfranchised popula* 
tion. The monarchical Gt>vernment of England 
is not weakened by becoming more and more 
democratic. Modem progress is towards demo- 
cracy, only we must be careful lest democracy 
should speU anarchy. The State that guards 
most securely the prerogatives of its legislators,. 

• Bannermanj Script, Doct <^ the Cfhureh, p. 688. 
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and protects most jealously the liberties of its 
subjects^ will be the most truly progressive and 
prosperous State. And the Church that holds 
the balance most justly between the Scriptural 
rights of the clergy and the equally Divine rights 
of the laity will be the Church of the future. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 

Paet I. 
HISTORY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

In one respect this is a political question^ but 
Nonconformists are not responsible for the fact. 
It is not mainly with the political aspect of the 
subject that we purpose to deal^ but chiefly with 
the religious problems inyolved. But why should 
Dissenters interfere with the status of a Church 
whose adherents are satisfied with the political 
alliance? We give the following summary 
answer : some of the points will be developed more 
fully as we proceed. (1) The Anglican Church is 
largely supported by endowments which belong to 
the whole nation ; Nonconformists are responsible 
citizens, and therefore have a right to be heard in 
the distribution of national wealth. (2) If the 
Anglican be the national Church, Dissenters are 
by compact members of it, and therefore have a 
right to speak in the government of the Church. 
(3) The Reformed Church of England was esta* 
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blished as distinctiTely a Protestant Church, and 
as such has been maintained by the nation ; if the 
heads of the Church with the concurrence or 
conniyance of Parliament permit a system of 
Bomanising within its pale, all the subjects in 
these realms hare an equal right to protest. (4) 
A State Church sets up distinctions, privileges, 
and monopolies which are subversiye of justice 
and religious equality. (5) The Crown assumes 
responsibilities in connection with the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, which derogate the 
supremacy of Christ and bind the consciences of 
men. (6) The Church must not take its model 
from political kingdoms, but political kingdoms 
are to get their pattern from the Church. (7) 
The genius of Christianity is &ith in the Unseen, 
reliance upon spiritual force, and propagation 
through the persuasive passion of love ; not repose 
upon political buttresses and conquest through 
physical power. ''Not as among the Jews and 
Gentiles shall it be among you.^ 



» 



I.— Types of Church and State BelationBhip. 

One of the most difficult problems of the 
historian is to trace and define the exact relation- 
ship which has existed between the Church and 
the State through the centuries. In tracing the 
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barest outline we may indicate the following 
types: 

1. Mutual Equality, 

From the very nature of things this position 
was of the most temporary character. It was 
attempted^ howerer, at that point of Soman 
history when the ecclesiastical power riyalled the 
imperial. It was the period of transition when 
the Church was rising from subjection to the 
State to dominate princes and goyemments. The 
dimax was reached on Christmas Day^ 800^ when 
Pope Leo m. crowned Charlemagne emperor of 
the revived Western Empire^ or, as it was now 
called, the '^ Holy Boman Empire.'' This trans- 
action indicated that these two parties intended to 
divide the government of the world between them. 
Whatever the Emperor did in political affairs the 
Pope would sanction, and whatever the Pope did 
in religious matters the Emperor would ratify. 
This strange compromise was a great failure ; it 
was impossible to decide what powers were 
reserved to the Emperor, and what belonged to 
the Pope. Disputes soon arose and were inter- 
minable. But up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the mockery of the dual sovereignly, 
involved in this mutual-equality alliance, was kept 



■ 
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aliTe. In 1806, as a result of the mightj 
campaigns of Napoleon, the title was dropped, 
''and thns the 'Holy Boman Empiie' came to 
an end a thousand and six years after the coronar- 
tion of Charlemagne, and eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight years after Caesar had conquered at 
Pharsalia." 

2. SUFKKXACT OF THE ChUSCH. 

The Latin Church deriyed its ideal of gOYem- 
ment from the early Boman Empire. The 
magistrate was both ruler and priest. The sword 
gave him power oyer the material, and religion 
gaye him dominion oyer the spiritual interests 
of men. The chief ruler was the high priest, 
hence the Emperor was Pontifex Maximus. The 
Emperors bore this title until the time of 
Theodosius the Christian (346^95). From this 
time the bishops of Some gained greater influence 
in the State. Theodosius issued a decree which 
declared the Nioene Creed the only true and 
Catholic Confession. He summoned the Synod of 
Constantinople, which confirmed the Nicene Creed 
and added the clauses respecting the Holy Spirit. 
Leo L (440-461) was not slow to take adyantage 
of the Church's opportunity, and he was the first 
to assume officially the title of ** Pope " or Pontifex 
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Maximus, in imitation of the Emperors who united 
and exercised civil and religious functions. The fall 
of the Roman Empire was one cause of the rise of 
the priestly empire. Upon the ruins of the old 
dyiHsation the Church built up a hierarchy, a 
scheme of doctrine and a form of power, which 
remained unshaken for more than a thousand 
years. It has always been the policy of the Latin 
Church to cultivate the assistance of the civil 
power. And ever since Constantine (306-337) 
declared Christianity the religion of the Roman 
Empire, the Church has employed the arm of the 
law to enforce her doctrines and polity. The ideal 
of the Soman Catholic Church is that the Pope 
should have universal dominion, not only over the 
Church, but over the temporal affairs of the 
nations, at least those kingdoms professing the 
Soman Catholic faith. This statement is abun- 
dantly illustrated in the history of HUdebrand 
(Pope Gregory VII., 1073-1086). By sheer deter- 
mination and unscrupulous methods, he brought 
both Church and State to his feet. No incident is 
more himiiliating than that of Henry IV. of 
Germany, clad in sackcloth, with bare feet, and 
ashes on his head, waiting three days in the court- 
yard at Canossa for the Pope's absolution. In 
those days the State was excluded from any 

J5 
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aathority in ecclesiastical affairs. Neither 
Prince nor councillor conld appoint to an 
ecclesiastical office^ and the authoritj of the 
Vatican conclave was supreme. Innocent 
m. (1198-1216) was not satisfied with spiritual 
power, he attempted to render that power an 
instrument for the subjugation of Europe to a 
humiliating subserviency. The principle of the 
Papacj he expressed bj a parallel already drawn 
by Gregory VEL, that ^'as God created two 
luminaries, one superior for the day, and the other 
inferior for the night, which last owes its splendour 
entirely to the first, so He has disposed that the 
regal dignity should be but a reflection of the 
papal authority, and entirely subordinate to it.''^ 

3. SUPRBMACY OP THE StATE. 

The interference of the civil power in matters 
of religion did not begin with Csesar's Empire and 
the Eomish Church. The ancient pagan princes 
^^ accounted it a most important part of their 
function to suppress all religions supposed to be 
false, and to uphold the religion supposed to be 
true. In the discharge of this supposed duty> 
their great instrument was the sword." In the 
early and middle ages, religion was the instrument 

* Enight'8 England, Vol. II., p. 887. 
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bj which some soTereigns endeavoured to bring 
both mind and body into subjection to their sway. 
It is even more true that during the same periods, 
the Popes, as we have seen, were using the civil 
power to extend the influence and authority of 
the Church. From Augustine of Canterbury to 
Henry YIII. England was dominated by the Pope 
of Borne, and the Church in England, as Dean 
Hook confesses, was '* only a branch of the 
Church of Rome." The Reformation shifted the 
head of the Church from Some to London, from 
the Pope to the King. Perhaps the nation did 
not act altogether unwisely in accepting the "King 
as head of the Chiurch. In the momentous crisis 
of throwing off the Soman yoke, nothing but the 
strongest authority could have saved the Chmrch 
in England from hopeless confusion. But it never 
should have been a permanent arrangement. The 
subjection of the Church to the Crown was too 
extreme and abject. To make the civil court the 
final seat of authority in matters of doctrine and 
discipline was a violation of New Testament 
teaching and a negation of voluntary religious 
convictions. On this ground we contend that 
when the Church put her head under the heel of 
Henry YIII. she went out of the true Apostolical 
succession. The English Dissenters, by refusing 
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to submit to a State religion^ remamed in that 
succession, and they, not Episcopal Churchmen, 
are the most faithful and legitimate successors of 
the Apostles. After the Eestoration the old 
Eomish type of tyranny was again introduced. 
In 1662 the execrable Act of Uniformity was 
passed, which enjoined upon aU ministers the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer on pain of 
forfeiture of their livings. Then followed one of 
the most glorious events in the history of England. 
Bather than violate the law of conscience and 
stifle the voice of religious liberty, two thousand 
heroic clergymen marched out of the Establish- 
ment in the name of God and freedom. These 
were the first N(mc(mformi8t8. Among them were 
many cultured and godly men — John Howe, 
Baxter, Flavel, Philip Henry, and Bartholomew 
"Wesley, the great-grandfather of the founder of 
Methodism. The word Nonconfomvist soon became 
of wider signification ; it was applied to the 
members of all religious sects in England and 
Wales who were not members of the Church of 
England. Thus the word became synonymous 
with Dissenters. Strictly, a Nonconformist is one 
who refuses to conform to the doctrines and polity 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer; a 
Dissenter is one who dissents from a Church 
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established and endowed by law. The former has 
chiefly a religious and the latter chiefly a political 
basis. Hence the modem Free Churches are both 
nonconforming and dissenting Churches. 

4. Becipbooal Independence of Chxtbch and 
State. 

This position is a via media between the two 
extremes — ^the supremacy of the Church as claimed 
by Bomanists, and the supremacy of the State as 
accepted by Anglicans. Both are extremes^ and 
extremes are always untenable. The former — ^the 
ideal of Bomanism — ^has for centuries been the 
cause of perpetual conflicts, full of confusion and 
misery. It hopelessly failed, and it now stands in 
history as a ghastly spectre from the past. The 
latter — the ideal of the Bef ormed Churches — has 
proved ill-suited to the strongest demands of the 
Church, incapable of satisfying her deepest 
impulses, and suppressive of her spontaneous 
efforts. It has been ''driven into much com- 
promising, remodelling, and patching up, probably 
as a preliminary to its entire abandonment.'' The 
position we advocate is equally opposed to the 
Erastian Broad Church theory, viz., that the 
Church is co-extensive with the State, the Church 
and the world are identical, and the clergy are 
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simply a branch of the civil service. This theory 
denies to the Church any power to make laws or 
decrees^ or to inflict penalties of any kind; it 
relegates to the State supremacy in ecclesiastical 
as in all other causes. Consequently the Church 
has no right to exclude any one from its 
ordinances, or to inflict excommunication. The 
Free Churches, basing their belief upon New 
Testament precept and practice, maintain a very 
different view, and, in opposition to the above, this 
may be stated in a twofold form. (1) The New 
Testament differentiates between the Church and 
the world, the company of the eoMed out and the 
aliens to the Christian commonwealth. These are 
represented as direct antagonists, between whom 
reconciliation can never be effected. '^ What 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness, and what communion hath light with 
darkness ?" (2) The New Testament enjoins upon 
Christians obedience to magistrates in civil and 
political affairs, but commands the Church to 
exercise autonomy in matters of doctrine and 
discipline. The writer to the Hebrews expressly 
commands the Christian community to obey the 
presidents of the Church ; '* Obey your leaders, 
and yield to them.'** 

* Heb. ziii. 17— vcftfc^rfc rots 4iyov/i4vott ifA&¥ itttl iWrcdccrc. 
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The position of reciprocal independence of 
Church and State in practical form is best seen in 
the United States of America. The principle^ 
howeyer^ was not carried across the Atlantic by 
the Puritans ; they established a State-religion no 
less tyrannical than that left in their native 
country. The Free Churches of America are the 
natural results of a free people with free political 
institutions. Im the Constitution of the Union the 
entire freedom of religion was secured by the 
provision that '^Congress should make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof." American 
and colonial dignitaries of the Anglican Church 
have frankly admitted that the conditions of an 
unestablished and unendowed Church are not ** a 
disadvantage to the spiritual well-being and 
prosperity of the Church herself .'' Surely, then, 
the same conditions would not be injurious to the 
Church at home, where the adherents are so much 
more numerous and the resources so much greater 
than in the United States and the British colonies. 

II.— The State-Ghuroh is ComparatiTely a 
Modern InTention. 

The principle of a State-Church, as seen in the 
Episcopal Church of England and the Presbyterian 
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Church of Scotland, cannot claim the support of 
great antiquity. It is in some respects unlike all 
the relations between Church and State which 
existed before the Beformation. 

1. No True Analogy in the Hebbbw Common- 
wealth. 

The struggles of priests and prophets were not 
for the political establishment of religion. The 
priests wanted supreme power — a hierarchy to 
govern the nation. The prophets wanted^ not a 
human monarchy to rule the Churchy but a 
Theocracy — ^the government of both Church and 
State by Grod. Ideally there was to be no distinc- 
tion between civil and religious institutions. God 
was King, Salem was His palace^ and the Temple 
was His throne. The Church and State were so 
closely identified that sins against the one were 
sins against the other. The judge could be also 
priest^ as in the case of Eli and Samuel. The 
government under the kings preserved the 
theocratic principle. The Lord revealed His pur- 
pose to the kings through prophets. All the 
affairs of the nation were still under direct Divine 
superintendence^ and the kingdom prospered as it 
obeyed God. Under the Israelitish covenant 
Church and State were not two separate and 
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independent institutions^ nor was one a branch of, 
and therefore subordinate to, the other. The two 
were blended in the theocracy, and equally 
governed " according to the word of the Lord," 

It is important to emphasize our position in 
this connection. Both Somanists and Broad 
Churchmen attempt to justify their respective 
claims from the condition of affairs under the 
Jewish dispensation. The former extol the priest- 
hood to a position of exaggerated authority ; the 
latter extend the monarchy in a manner foreign to 
the later Scriptures. The reply to both is at 
hand. (1) The Jewish priests never had the 
power to change the public face of religion, much 
less to regulate purely secular affairs. This power 
was always vested in the king, who was supposed 
to represent God and enforce His statutes. What- 
ever was done in civil and ecclesiastical matters 
was consistently denoted as the deed of the king. 
The priests never possessed this authority, even in 
purely religious matters. This is a sufficient 
answer to Bomanists who would base their doctrine 
of priesthood upon the Jewish hierarchy. This 
presentation of the position, however, may seem to 
support Hooker and later Broad Churchmen in their 
contention that the Church and State are co-exten- 
sive, and are rightly subject to the king as defender 
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and head. Our reply is based on Scripture. (2) 
The New Testament separates the Church from 
the State^ and forbids the ciyil authority to inter- 
fere in its purely spiritual interests. Christ 
founded His Church upon ^'the apostles and 
prophetB," not upon priests and kings. His 
people were cdUed out from among the worldly ; 
as citizens they were enjoined ''to obey magis- 
trates/' as Christians they were *' called unto 
liberty/' and both relationships were expressed in 
the Apostolic injunction : '' Fear God. Honour the 
king." The Society of Jesus was to be per- 
petuated by the force of persuasion^ not by the 
power of the sword. The Uhristian Church, as 
a spiritual commonwealth, was not to be subject 
to the '^ kings of the Gentiles/' but to those who 
by the Christian Society were appointed to rule. 
These were presbyters and deacons, the under- 
shepherds and overseers, Christ being the chief 
'^ Shepherd and Bishop " of souls. 

2. No Fabixlel in the States of Antiquitt. 

The religions of pagan States were essentially 
national. They formed an integral part of 
political institutions. Beligion and politics could 
not be separate factors because the individual was 
not distinguished from society. Beligion did not 
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appeal to man as man^ it did not become incarnate 
in individual life. The laws of religion corre- 
sponded exactly with the laws of the State ; they 
were formulated and administered by the same 
authority. The distinction between the spiritual 
and temporal was unknown to the nations of the 
ancient world. The unity of man and society was 
uniyersally taken as the basis of all goyemment. 
Conflict between Church and State was impossible; 
they had no separate claims, and consequently 
could not wrangle about them. In Greece and 
Bomethe individual was absorbed in the State. 
The gods were tribal or national. Beligion took 
the form which was ordered by the Senate, and 
not the form which resulted from the spontaneous 
worship of the individual soul. Man had a purely 
military and political value. Conscience had not 
yet emerged from the darkness of ancient despot- 
ism ; man had not yet come to his true inheritance. 
Many centuries were yet to pass before there 
could be developed the differentiation of the 
individual from the multitude, and the claims of 
the conscience from the demands of the State. So 
in the early Saxon days of England. ''The 
Church and the nation were absolutely the same ; 
the king and his Witan dealt with ecclesiastical 
questions and disposed of ecclesiastical ofKces by 
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the same right by which they dealt with temporal 
questions and disposed of temporal offices. The 
Bishop and the Ealdorman, each appointed by the 
same authority^ presided jointly in the assembly 
of the shire, and the assembly aver which 
fhey presided dealt freely both with eccle- 
siastical and with temporal causes."* In 
Palestine and Greece, in Alexandria and Bome, in 
Scandinavia and Britain, the rights of man as an 
independent and responsible religious being were 
long suppressed under the systems of despotism 
and feudalism. But when man accepted and 
understood Christianity, he began to distinguish 
himself from society, and at the same time he 
begaji to distinguish religion from poUtics. With 
the origin of this distinction began the conflict 
between Church and State, conscience and law, 
and modem histoiy is, in great part, the record of 
this struggle. 

8. XJinQrowN to Medistal Chbibtianitt. 

No argument is necessary to show that the first 
congregations of Christians were entirely separate 
from political institutions. The early Christians 
were not only unestablished by the State, 
they were not even protected by it. They were 

' * Freemui^ Growth of the Engluh C<m$Ututum, p. 77. 
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maliciously attacked by enemies, and magistrates 
connived at the persecution. Indeed^ many of the 
early massacres were instigated by the Emperors or 
their abettors, and perpetrated by the sword of 
State. The first general persecution of Christians 
under Nero at Bome in 64 affords an illustration. 
The Senate hated the Christian community, and 
longed for some ground upon which to convict and 
condemn the growing Church. The terrible fire 
which destroyed a large part of the imperial city 
gave the Emperor and his Senators the desired 
opportunity. Tacitus says that Nero falsely 
charged the Christians with the crime, and 
Juvenal tells of the horrors which followed : 

At the stake they sbine, 
Who stand with throat transfixed and smoke and bam. 

Attired as a charioteer, Nero drove about en- 
couraging the persecutors^ while his pagan sub- 
jects shouted with delight.* 

As the Church survived each persecution and 
grew in spite of all opposition, it gradually gained 
more favour with the ruling classes. At first the 
Society of Jesus was composed almost entirely of 
plebeians, but some of the patrician families were 
early influenced by Christianity. Naturally these 

• TJhlhom, Conflict of Chrigtianity, pp. 241-250. 
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nobles secured for the Church a better social and 
political standing. This process went on until 
the Church became as powerful as the State^ and 
a compromise or alliance was made which^ in some 
form^ has remained to the present time. The 
important f act^ however^ for us to notice is that 
the Bomish Church in the Middle Ages was never 
the wiUing tool of the State. The State was 
rather the convenient arm of the Church. ^' We 
must needs allow that if the Catholic Church have 
but too much employed the State for the realisa- 
tion of her own ends, yet she has never allowed 
herself to be absorbed by the State. She has, 
indeed, very imfortunately, borrowed force and 
majesty therefrom ; still more disastrously has she 
called the arms of flesh of the State to assist her 
own violent measures ; but we must do her this 
justice, she has never known servitude, never 
given up her independence as the price of the 
favours shown her.'** 

4. Pbopeblt Dates vbom the Sixteenth 
Centitrt. 

Until the Beformation the Church never recog- 
nised the State as its head. But when the great 
separation from Boman Catholicism took place 

* Vinet, (hniUnei ofPMlo$ophy and Literature, pp. 351, 862. 
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the Beformed communitieB^ haying lost their 
former papal head, were necessitated to find 
another. There were two alternatives before 
them^ either to accept the firm protection of the 
Government, with the sovereign as their head, 
or to throw themselves upon the uncertain 
democracy, with the majority as sovereign and 
head. The Reformed Churches on the Continent 
and in England preferred the former alternative, 
virtuallj making the king a bishop, and the 
Parliament an ecclesiastical synod. No doubt the 
view of both Luther and Calvin was that the 
Church should stand free and self-governing 
under the protection of the State. But this view 
was impracticable at the time. The Beformers 
had broken from the old Church-moorings, and in 
self-defence they were compelled to seek the 
protection of the secular authority. They could 
not entrust their cause to the people : the conse- 
quences of such a course were strikingly revealed 
in the disastrous Peasants' War which spread over 
Qermany in 1525. They had but one course open, 
vii., to appeal to the civil ruler. This inevitably 
meant that the maxini, 0uju9 regie, eju$ religio 
{*' Whoever rules in the State has the say in 
religion''), would become the established rule. 
The Beformation took place in England in a 
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maimer somewhat different from that on the 
Continent. In Gtermany it began from below — 
the people ; in England it started from above — ^the 
king. But in both cases the supremacy of the 
State was firmly established as the prmciple of 
the relation between Church and State. 

Since the sixteenth century various theories of 
State-religion have been advocated. Hobbes and 
Hume^ following Spinoza, relegated religion to 
the civil government. The practical issue of their 
teaching would enslave the Church in a material- 
istic Erastianism. It is not without significance 
that materialists and fatalists have generally 
supported a State religion, no doubt from 
economic and utilitarian principles. But any 
political attempt to nationalise religion ignores 
the fundamental duality of man and society. To 
establish and endow a system of national religion 
is to affix to the spiritual needs of man the seal of 
spiritual death. Lamennais, the celebrated French 
writer on religion and politics, started as an 
TJltramontanist, but afterwards became a political 
democrat and a religious socialist. To secure the 
perfect freedom of religion he demanded to have 
it separated from the State and rebuilt on 
completely democratic principles. He wavered 
between according to the Church the support 
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of the State and submitting religion to the 
support of the people. Both altematiyes were 
wrong in the theory of Lamennais. The Church 
should not be governed by the secular authority, 
and no particular system of doctrine and polity 
should be endowed by the State. Nor should the 
Church entrust the sacred interests of religion to 
the caprice of a promiscuous majority of the 
people. 

III.— Inconsistencies of Protestantism in Accept- 
ing State-Control. 

1. It Violated a Principle which Gave It 
Momentum. 

We have shown that the rights of the indiyidual 

were not recognised in ancient times, and the 

demands of the conscience were not respected in 

Boman Catholic States. The individual had a 

value only as a social and military factor ; he was 

expected to surrender his life for the protection of 

the Empire. And the soul was an ecclesiastical 

commodity to be bought and sold by the 

emissaries of the Vatican. The principle of the 

Beformation was to free the individual from State 

slavery and to liberate the conscience from 

religious tyranny. Protestantism professed to 

consecrate the principle of individuaUty, and 

16 
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pledged itself to a religious republic. Its loudest 
voice was in defence of liberty. But, when the 
Eeformed Churches threw off an ecclesiastical 
yoke and accepted a legal bondage, they infringed 
and degraded a fundamental principle on the yery 
threshold of announcing it. In submitting to the 
secular prince as head of the Church, Protestantism 
fell back upon a system which led it to separate 
from Bomanism. The Bomish hierarchy was 
'^ massive, inarticulate, material, dead," and the 
Keformers refused to yield their consciences to 
this lifeless and corrupt ecclesiastical uniiy. 
Protestantism promised to open a channel in 
which the individuality of soul and reason, 
oppressed under the accumulated prejudices of 
ages, might go forth in unfettered spiritual 
freedom. The Beformation awakened the soul to 
a sense of its personality and individual responsi- 
bility, and consequently it was a revolt against 
the ecclesiastical and doctrinal bondage of the 
papal rigime. But, in submitting the creed and 
discipline of the Church to the State, Protes- 
tantism re-enslaved the individual conscience 
which it professed to liberate. If the unity of 
ecclesiasticism could not supply the soul with 
spiritual food, how could the unity of the State 
meet the demand? Surely there is as much 
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religion in an ecclesiastical system as in a 
political! Each altematire is inconsistent with 
the basal principle of Protestantism. Probably, of 
the two evils^ the Reformers chose the lesser^ 
inasmuch as ecclesiastical tyranny is worse than 
political. 

2. It Ignobed its Divike Cbedentials. 

The Church should represent on earth the 
triumph of spirit over matter^ the independence of 
the individual in religious convictions. Unless 
the Church can say, ^^ My kingdom is not of this 
world/' it is not a faithful embodiment of 
Christ's teaching. The o£B.ce of the Church is to 
ennoble life, beginning with the individual and 
permeating all society. The Church is to leaven 
the State^ not to be governed by it; the Church 
is a State within a State — ^a true imperium in 
imperio — ^not antagonistic, but seeking its highest 
good. But when the secular State usurps 
authority over the spiritual State, there follows a 
weakening of religious convictions, a deadening of 
spiritual needs, a stifling of conscience, and a 
distaste for worship. Such must be the condition 
of religion when it surrenders its Divine indepen- 
dence. The essential credential of the Church is 
that the Holy Spirit, acting directiy upon the 
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indiyidual soul^ will direct the life into Truth. In 
the case of a State Church the secular authority 
undertakes to decide what the members shall 
believe. Mark the anomaly. The State restrain- 

ought to triumph ; an essentiallj secular authority 
ordering an essentiallj spiritual society; law 
regulating mind; matter ruling spirit. This viola- 
tion of New Testament ideas involved in a State 
Church means that religion is regarded as a 
collective affair^ that the nation^ as such^ has a 
religion, that spiritual and temporal interests run 
parallel, that worship is part of the civil service, 
that men must adhere to the official religion, and, 
nolens volens, support the doctrinal formulas and 
ecclesiastical polity promulgated by the State. 
All this is false, palpably and ignominiously false. 
Strictly speaking, the State has not, and cannot 
establish religion ; it is only the phantom and form 
that is established* Beligion is a matter of the 
inner life, and is beyond the jurisdiction of magis- 
trates. The State may regulate the forms in 
which the inner life shall express itself. Even 
this is unnatural and irrational. Beligion, for its 
true development, must have freedom to express 
itself according to the dictates of an enlightened 
conscience. The duty of the State is not even to 
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regulate the forms of religious opinions, but so to 
protect the liberty of all religions that each shall 
have free expression without infringing upon the 
rights of the rest. 

8. It Ikeyitablt Adopted a PsBSBCUTiKa 
Attitude. 

The histoiy of Christianity has been one of 
incessant conflict. This conflict has arisen from 
either necessary antagonism to, or unholy alliance 
with, the civil power. ''All the horrors in the 
history of religious persecution, which have done 
so much to make the histoiy of religion itself 
appear at times more like a piece of histoiy from 
the infernal regions than like anything human, 
must be traced to this renewed confederacy 
between the priest and the magistrate. Without 
that, not a fact in the long stoiy of those evil 
deeds would have cast its disgrace upon our 
faith." * The horrors of religious persecution on 
the Continent were repeated in England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The com- 
pulsory submission to the Book of Common 
Prayer in the reign of Edward YI. and Elizabeth 
was an act of great injustice to Dissenters. 
But the imposition of the Solemn League and 

* Yaughaii, English Noneonformiiy, p. 25. 
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Coyenant in the time of Cromwell was no less 
an injustice to Episcopalians. Histoiy shows 
that any religious system that gains political 
ascendency becomes dogmatical and tyrannical. 
And there is nothing more terrible in the world 
than the tyranny of dogmatism. ^' Every religion 
protected from without will persecute^ and perse- 
cute^ too^ for an iota of theology, an atom of 
metaphysics.'' The great revolutions of Europe 
may be traced to the unscriptural relations 
between the two inherently separate institutions 
of Church and State. By allowing the physical 
power of the State to supplant the spiritual 
authority of the Church, both institutions have 
been shamefully deluded and perverted. When 
the civil power interferes with ecclesiastical 
matters, is it from conviction? When the 
judicial Bench punishes for some non-conformity 
to Church rubric, is it from a sense of religious 
justice 9 When the State manifests an utter in- 
difference in respect to creed and practice, is it* a 
worthy head of the Church ? ^' To protect without 
conviction is hypocrisy ; to persecute without con- 
viction is to join violence to hypocrisy; to carry 
on a &natical course of action in a spirit of in- 
difference is the part of a shameless Machiavellian- 
ism. Now, how many times have Governments 
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presented us with this spectacle ? or, rather, where 
is it that they have not presented it 9 '' 

Why, then, do men, even the irreligious, main- 
tain so strenuously an established religion? 
Because it is an attempt to fill up a vacant place 
in the life* It is an inalienable element in man's 
nature that he should possess religion or its form. 
Multitudes want a religion, but not the religion. 
The most convenient method of escaping the re- 
ligion of Christ is to support a religion of the State. 
Hence, materialists, sceptics, and free-thinkers of 
eyeiy school wiQ often defend a State-Church. 
Sometimes they will even join bigoted ecclesiastics 
in persecuting those whose consciences refuse to 
submit and subscribe to Articles of Beligion whose 
chief authority is the law of the land. 

4. Its XTnifobmitt Checks SpoNTAinsiTT. 

There are two things respecting great ideas and 
reforms : first, they originate in the individual, 
not in the collective mind; and second, they 
originate in a man's mind, '' he knoweth not how.'* 
SeUgion, like all great movements, must begin 
with the individual and gradually spread through 
society. It is here we discover one defect of 
socialism. It proposes to do in the mass what can 
be done only in the individual. It regards 
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society as antecedent to ideas and conyic- 
tions^ and the coUectiye mind is supposed to 
impart inspiration to the particular. This is 
precisely the principle involved in a State-religion. 
When the Church in England transferred its 
head from Pope iClement Vll. to Henry VIII., 
''the Church became a mere department of his 
Government^ a mechanical apparatus, by which 
he proposed to instil quietness, submissiveness, 
industry, and good morals in general, into his 
subjects, just as he distilled money from them by 
means of the taxing machine.'''^ A Church so 
constituted is necessarily dogmatic ; it cannot be 
indefinite, colourless, all-comprehensive. To have 
an establishment, someihmg must be established. 
The veiy statement of the case changes the problem 
from the abstract to the concrete, from general to 
particular, and from negative to positive. To con- 
form to what is established may involve a violation 
of personal convictions ; to refuse to conform in- 
volves the ostracism of the nonconforming parties. 
Christianity is a living organism, the characteristic 
of life is growth, and to attain its highest form 
growth must be free. Protestantism, by accepting 
State-control, checked spiritual development by 
^ forfeiting the essential spontaneity. 

^ * Sohaff-Herzog, BncycL, art. Chwreh and State, Vol. I.^ p. 479. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 

Pabt n. 

THE RATIONALB OP DISESTABLISHMENT. 

In the foregoing Lecture we have given some 
account of the history of the relation between 
Church and State. The alliance entered into in 
the sixteenth century was^ perhaps^ an inevitable 
arrangement at that i>eiiod^ and a natural phase 
in the evolution of the Christian Church. ^^ No 
spiritual principle is ever so new^ and therefore so 
alien to its environment^ as at first it appears to 
be. A new idea can only reveal itself in the 
fulness of time^ as the result of a process of his- 
tory which has been preparing the ^minds of men 
for its reception. Hence the character of the 
civilisation amid which it presents itself can never 
be altogether unfavourable to it. It would not 
succeed at all, unless there was something in the 
spirit of the time which affected even its opponents 
and weakened their resistance."^ In the Ught of 

• Caird, Th4 SvoltUion of BM^jfrn^ Vol. II., pp. 251, 262. 
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this philosophical principle we must regard the 
legal establishment of religion in the sbcteenth 
century as not absolutely an enforced and un- 
natural development. In the light of the same 
principle we now proceed to show that the spirit 
of the age — the environment— is no longer 
favourable to the maintenance of religion by law^ 
that the genius of spirituality is to grow spon- 
taneously from within^ and not to be moulded by 
mechanical means from without. 

I.— Permanent State-Religion is an Impossi- 
bility. 

1. COKSCIENCE IS AWAKEKIKG TO ITS OwN 
lNDEFE]n>ENCE. 

In ancient times, as we have seen, there was a 
collective faith, a religion of the masses. Men 
were conscious of neither belief nor unbelief; 
they simply accepted what was provided. They 
no more dreamed of departing from the national 
gods than of violating the national laws. They 
were blindly led or driven with the multitude at 
the caprice of king and Senate. This is largely the 
case to-day in Boman Catholic countries, where 
the people suffer themselves to be ruled by a 
subtle priesthood. It is so in England in the 
case of all who take their religious opinions from 
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the State. But a tremendous transformation is 
now passing over the religious world, the issues 
of which cannot be calculated. The mighty 
investigations in science and philosophy are 
pressing into the theological domain. Nothing 
can now be taken for granted^ not even Chris- 
tianity, llie number of so-called orthodox 
believers is becoming less, indeed there are com- 
paratively few unqualified believers. Faith is no 
longer a legal commodity, and religion can no 
more be reckoned among the exigencies of 
political favour. The State can no more formulate 
a man's religious creed, because he has been 
enfranchised to think for himself. And with 
freedom of thought there must be liberty to enjoy 
religious convictions. The State has two alter- 
natives : (1) Either to respect every man's religion 
by establishing it by law ; in this case there would 
be as many establishments as there are religious 
opinions. (2) Or to respect every man's religion by 
disestablishing it ; in this case there would be legal 
impartiality and religious equality. The former 
alternative is philosophically absurd and practically 
impossible ; the latter is reasonable and inevitable. 
The wave of Disestablishment has been moving 
slowly, yet its movement shows that public 
opinion is accumulating on its side. In 1869 the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland was dis- 
established. The severance from the State has 
been an unspeakable blessing to Protestantism in 
that country. Wales has repeatedly put forth a 
plea that its Church should be liberated from 
aUiance with the State. The vast majoriiy of the 
people are with the Free Churches ; public opinion 
cannot allow these to suffer injustice much longer. 
Scotland presents the strangest anomaly of the 
kind to be found. There are three Presbyterian 
Churches, the same in doctrine and polity, yet one 
is established and endowed, while the other two 
are allowed to exist as they are best able.^ In the 
land beyond the Tweed public opinion must 
shortly remove the one barrier to a imited and 
aggressive Presbyterianism. England will be the 
last to yield to the law of religious freedom and 
equality. There is an ancient conservatism, 
encircled with wealth, prestige, and power, which 
reluctantly parts with the smallest fraction of 
inherited privilege, custom, right, or authority. 

2. Seculab Coktbol is Aktagonistic to the 
Aggressive Spirit of Christianity. 

No fact in the New Testament is more con- 

* While these pages are going through the press the Free and 
the United Presbyterian Chnrches are consummating a nnion. 
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spicuous than the free life of the Spirit of God 
breaking through all conventional barriers and 
finding a home in a sphere from which the secular 
power would exclude it. The Christian com- 
munity is to wage a continuous warfare; it is 
creatiTe, aggressive^ conquering. Its mission is 
to overthrow every establishment of evil^ to 
disturb every false peace^ and to dethrone every 
idolatrous ruler. This holy purpose it cannot 
accomplish in league with the secular authority. 
Of necessity it must sometimes come into conflict 
with the civil Government. There are times when 
it is forced to fight against the injustices of the 
State. This cannot be consistently done while 
Church and State are allied. The alliance^ there- 
fore, can only be maintained while the Church 
remains in a state of spiritual torpor, or cares 
only for the ceremonial wrappings of religion. 
Immediately the Church realises her true mission 
of evangelising the masses^ the clinging to 
external forms will be relaxed^ and the connection 
with the State will lose its glamour. The sections 
of Christendom which have made greatest progress 
during the last century have been the free 
sections. The gratifying progress of the Anglican 
Episcopal Church during the past twenty-five 
years has been due^ not to the State-alliance, but 
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to the Christian zeal of some members^ which 
asserts an independence in spite of the Establish- 
ment. The Church of Christ is to conquer the 
world, not by the force of arms^ for " we do not 
war according to the flesh (for the weapons of our 
warfare are not of the flesh, but mighty before 
God to the casting down of strongholds)." The 
course of the free Spirit of life will not follow 
mechanical grooves, nor be restricted within 
stereotyped boundaries. Wherever the attempt 
has been made to limit the operations of the Spirit 
to institutions, establishments^ and weU-arranged 
mechanism, the Divine life has invariably been 
found to languish and decay. In the New Testa- 
ment Church the ;^o/>t<r/*aTa ("grace-gifts") were 
bestowed, not according to human arrangements, 
but in accordance with the self-determining action 
of the Holy Spirit : " dividing to each one sever- 
ally even as He will." There was no prescribed 
form for the individual, and no contrivance of the 
State to secure the choicest gifts of Grod. " Man's 
highest attainment was accomplished dynamically, 
not mechanically." This teaching raises the 
problem of a State-Church from a mere ecclesias- 
tical platform to a supreme moral issue. It is 
not a question of expediency of organisation, but 
of faithfulness to Divine commands. A State- 
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controlled Church is a violation of the genius and 
spirit of Christianity. 

3. An Established and Endowed Chxhsch Pee- 
VENTS National Unity and Eeligious Equalitf. 

The principle of medisBval feudalism was in- 
equality. We have inherited certain class dis- 
tinctions and privileges of caste. But a great 
turn has taken place in the current of civilisation. 
Progress is now based upon the principle of 
national unily and the equality of all citizens in 
the eye of the law. The day of privilege is pass- 
ings the day of equality of opportunity is dawn- 
ing. The idea of national unity and of the equal 
rights of aU has taken possession of the mind 
and has become an irresistible law of nature. The 
principle of inequality is harmful to both the 
privileged and the oppressed parties. The one is 
certain to be arrogant and persecuting, and the 
other is certain to be chagrined and envious. 
Nothing less than a miracle can prevent pride on 
the one side and revolt on the oliher. What is the 
secret of this division of parties 9 Not theological 
opinion^ not social status, not intellectual acquire- 
ments. These difiEerenees exist among Noncon- 
formists^ but without producing similar efEects. 

The real difference is the Establishment — one 

17 
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section of the religious commmiity exalted hj 
Parliament to the dignily of a State-Church, ^th 
distinguished patronage and lavish endowments. 
Let us summarise the injustices inyolved. (1) 
Special sanction and privileges are given bj the 
State to one Church, instead of dealing impartially 
with all Churches. (2) The State-Church is sup- 
ported b J means of property which was originally 
intended for the benefit of the whole community. 
(8) By giving bishops seats in the House of Lords 
all progressive and Free Church measures are 
handicapped, because these spiritual lords almost 
invariably vote against measures of reform. 
(4) The cathedrals are national edifices, but Non- 
conformist ministers cannot officiate in them, nor 
take part in any great national religious observ- 
ance or ceremony. (5) The Establishment gives 
the Episcopal clergy the practical monopoly of 
masterships of public schools, and the chaplain- 
cies of institutions under Goveroment control. 
(6) The State-Church system has the effect, in 
thousands of parishes, of compelling all Non- 
conformist children to attend Church of England 
schools ; no other public elementary schools being 
allowed to ezist.^ 

* Vide Tract published by the Liberation Society, *' Estab- 
liehment and DiseBtablishment." 
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While these injustices remain the establishment 
of religion by law will continue a bar to national 
unity and a peril to the commonwealth. Let the 
Episcopal branch of the Protestant Church in 
England be disentangled from State control, and 
these evils would altogether disappear, or, at least, 
be reduced to insignificant proportions. Slowly 
the State has conceded a few of the rights of 
Nonconformists. These concessions began with 
the Toleration Act of 1688, which granted liberty 
of worship to all Konconformists excepting 
Boman Catholics and Unitarians. In 1778 the 
Act was extended to Boman Catholics, and in 
1813 to Unitarians. The repeal of the Test Act 
and Corporation Act, in 1828, gave Dissenters 
access to public ofices and to Parliament. The 
Begistration and Marriage Acts of 1836, 1837, 
and 1844, made the baptisms and marriages 
performed by Nonconformist ministers valid 
before the law. In 1854 the Beform Bill opened 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
Dissenters. In 1868 Church rates were abolished. 
The Education Act of 1870 provided for the 
establishment of Board Schools, supported by 
State aid under popular management. The Burial 
Laws Amendment Act of 1880 gave the right to 
Nonconformists to conduct their own burial 
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senioes in churchyards. The new Marriage Act 
of 1898 disposed of the necessary attendance of 
registrars at Nonconformist marriages. Should 
the Free Churches be satisfied with these con- 
cessions? Not for a moment. Such rights and 
privileges as they have secured are the results of 
their own determination, not the good-will of 
their opponents. The root-evil still remains, and 
Nonconformists will not be satisfied till this is 
destroyed. We have attacked and demolished 
some of the outworks of the religious Establish- 
ment, we intend to press into the very citadel and 
raze the State Church fabric to the ground. 

4. Thb State Church must Ultiiiately 
Decide between Identity and Separation. 

The conclusion here reached is the logical 
sequence of the former sections. The pagan state 
was capable of absorbing the whole man, the 
individual was not recognised, and conscience had 
not awakened. Beligion entered naturally into 
the State, or rather was included in the national 
programme. The nation had a religion, not the 
individual. But this identity of Church and State 
became impossible when conscience discovered 
itself and man realised his individuality. The 
pagan cult provided for the protection of society 
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against the individual ; modem law is supposed to 
provide for the protection of each against each, 
and of one against all. This is one distinctly 
Christian feature of our modem civilisation. The 
distinction here involved, viz., between the 
individual and the mass, the sacred and the 
secular, spirit and matter, has already taken effect 
morally. The partisans of a State religion are 
compelled to admit the distinction between the 
spiritual and temporal interests of life. The 
vehicle of the one can never again become the 
vehicle of the other. The identity of religious 
and civil laws is possible under two conditions: 
(1) A state of paganism, in which the individual 
is not differentiated from society ; (2) A state of 
perfection, in which all shall know the Lord, 
'' from the least to the greatest.'' Happily, we 
have left the former state some centuries behind ; 
unhappily, the latter is immeasurably beyond us. 

If identity be impossible, what is the alter- 
native 9 The only justifiable course, it seems to 
us, is separation. Some of the old High Church 
school persist in advocating a middle course 
called vman. The attempts to unite Church and 
State have resulted in much theological conflict 
and great spiritual paralysis. The so-called union 
is a mere chimera. Certain chemical elements 
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wiU not unite to form a compound— there is no 
chemical affinity. Church and State^ religion and 
politics^ spirit and matter^ naturally repel, and not 
attract, each other. They cannot be united, to 
form a new compoimd, they lack inherent reci- 
procity ; in a word, there is no spiritual affinil^. 
The relation of Church and State, therefore, is 
not a union which is spontaneous and natural, but 
an alliance which is forced and disastrous. The 
State is governed by the majorily, and the 
majority is the world. In so far as the Church is 
under State control, it, too, is governed by the 
majority — that is, by the world. This compels 
us to view the alliance not merely from a legal 
standpoint, but from a moral point of view. The 
Apostolic command applies as much to the 
collective Church as to the individual member: 
'^Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers; for 
what fellowship have righteousness and iniquity? 
or what communion hath Hght with darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what 
portion hath a believer with an unbeliever? And 
what agreement hath a temple of God with idols? 
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II.— Advantages of Disestablishment. 

It is no part of our purpose to discuss the 
methods by which Disestablishment is to be 
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accomplished. This belongs to the lawyer and 
politician^ not to the historian and theologian. 
Our object is to present in the clearest manner 
possible the raMonaU of Disestablishment. It will 
help to clear the ground if in this place we briefly 
state some of the reforms asked f or^ and some of 
the remedies brought forward. 

(1) Beforms Demanded. — a. That Convocation 
be reconstituted, making it representative by 
the addition of the laity. /3. That Convo- 
cation have administrative, as well as legislative 
power; power to formulate reforms and to en- 
force them in the Church. 7. That new dioceses 
be created, with a corresponding number of 
bishops at greatly reduced stipends. S. That 
the choice of bishops be by the Church or Con- 
vocation, so abolishing the system of Cong4 d^dire* 
€. That the laity have a voice in the appointment 
of the clergy, so destroying the evils of 
patronage and the traffic in livings, f. That the 
entrance to the ministry be better guarded, and 
adequate means be found for the removal of 
unfit ministers. 17. That the bishops be no longer 
ex~officio members of the House of Lords. 0. That 
the Cathedral system be reorganised upon some 
utilitarian principle. i. That ecclesiastical 
revenues be redistributed so that curates receive 
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adeqimte remuneration^ and a competency pro- 
vided for infirm and aged ministers, /c. That small 
adjacent parishes be united and the clergy relieved 
of some of the liabilities involved in ecclesi- 
astical fees, rates, dilapidation of parsonages, &c 
X. That the Act of Submission of the Clergy be 
repealed, also the Act of Uniformity, /i. That 
the Book of Common Prayer be revised, so as 
to make it definitely Protestant, v. That the 
Church have complete autonomy in matters of 
doctrine and discipUne. All these and other 
reforms would be included in, or would follow 
from, a comprehensive measure for the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England. 

(2) Remedies Suggested. — They are of three 
types, a. That of the '' Church Defence Insti- 
tution." This society was founded in 1859 
''to assist in maintfl.iniTig a national recogni- 
tion of Christianity, and in conserving the en- 
dowments provided by successive generations 
for the worship of Almighty God.** The mem- 
bers of this institution aver toiidem verbis that 
they are determined to defend and perpetuate 
the State Church as established and defined 
at the Beformation. This is practically the 
position of the so-called High Churchmen. 
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fi. That of the " Church Reform League/* This 
society attempts a moderate, but rather ideal, 
state of ecclesiastical affairs. It does not ask 
that the alliance of Church and State should 
be annulled, but '^that such alliance shall leare 
the Church free to manage her own affairs in her 
own way, subject only to the legitimate veto of 
Parliament on all matters relating to the civil 
rights of our citizens.'' This idea, however pleas- 
ing to Episcopalians^ would intensify the injustice 
of the State toward Nonconformity. There is a 
novel audadly in asking for all the privileges of 
a free institution^ while retaining all the endow- 
ments and status of a National Church. But the 
principle has now taken deep root in the EngUsh 
mind that all institutions supported by public 
money shall be under popular control. A State- 
supported Church can no more claim to govern 
itself than the Army or any branch of the civil 
service can claim to govern themselves. The 
object of the ^'Church Reform League" is in 
harmony with the view of the so-called Anglo- 
Catholics. 7. That of the '' Liberation Society.'' 
The object of this Association is expressed in its 
fuller titie : '' Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State-Patronage and Control." This is the 
one '' short cut " to reform, the real way to the 
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solution of our present ecclesiastical and religious 
problems. There is a growing sentiment of justice 
and equalitj in our midst which will be satisfied 
only with the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
England. That Church must occupy the same 
legal position as other religious bodies^ and acquire 
the same right of self-goremment as they have 
always possessed. Then will religion in England 
be raised from a position of ecclesiastical feudalism 
and State-caste to a position of Christian liberty, 
equality^ fraternity. 

I. Advantages to the State. 

(1) The eanriitution of Parliament renders it tmfit 
to control the doctri/ne and discipline of the Chwrch. 
— ^The Anglican Church is supposed to be Pro- 
testant, Trinitarian, and Episcopal. How does 
the Goyemment harmonise with this description ? 
In the Legislature there are Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians, Jews, Soman Catholics, and 
eyen avowed unbelievers. Yet all these possess 
equal rights, duties, and responsibilities in regard 
to the government of the Established Church; 
the situation is so grotesquely anomalous that 
honest statesmen are disgusted, and conscientious 
Churchmen are humiliated. The unity and zeal 
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necessary for ecclesiastical reform cannot exist in 
such a religiously promiscuous company. Arch- 
bishop Magee said : '^ The Cabinet is sick of all 
Church questions, and hates the very idea of 
Church Bills in the Commons. The result of this 
false conservatism will be ecclesiastical revolution.^^ 
The truth of this statement has been painfully 
demonstrated during the last quarter of a century* 
The fear of ^'ecclesiastical reyolution'' has ren- 
dered nearly all attempts at reform feeble and 
abortire. Forty-fiye years ago Mr. Gladstone 
expressed to Bishop Wilberf orce a principle, which 
is becoming more and more apparent, that ''no 
good to the Church will come from Parliament ; it 
must be deyeloped from within.'' Moreover^ 
Parliament is overwhelmed with the secular affairs 
of the Empire; it has no time to waste in sectarian 
controversy. The business of the State should be 
conducted upon broad Christian principles^ not 
upon narrow Denominational lines. 

(2) Disestablishment would remove one of the chief 
sowrces of national discord. — The late Dean 
Vaughan deprecated Disestablishment, not so 
much for the sake of the Church, but chiefly for 
the sake of the State. He imagined serious loss 
to our political and imperial life by Parliament 
renouncing its control of the Church. But surely 
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the Disestablishment of a State Church is not 
synonymous with the destruction of religion in the 
State. Let those who question this statement 
appeal for proof to America and the British 
colonies. Probably the chief advantage to the 
State that would result from Disestablishment 
would be greater national unity. Free religions 
neyer create different nations ; it is only when the 
State patronises and extols^ flatters and endows 
one Church section to the disadvantage and per- 
secution of other sections that difficulties arise- 
All the disagreeable ecclesiastical problems which 
agitate the minds and waste the time of Members 
of Parliament have been occasioned by the State 
itself. The Gk>vemment cannot maintain the 
control and headship of the Churchy and at the 
same time shirk the responsibilities of the position. 
Let Parliament^ once for all^ throw off these 
responsibilities by allowing autonomy to the 
Church in doctrine and discipline, and it will no 
more be bewildered and distracted with bigoted 
bishops and religious partisans. Again, it is 
notorious that many measures which pass the 
House of Commons — ^the representative House of 
the nation — are distorted, invalidated, or even 
rejected by the House of Lords — the unrepresen- 
tative House of the nation. And it is proverbial 
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that the most unprogressiye and reactionary 
section of the House of Lords is the Episcopal, or 
ecclesiastical section. It would greatly facilitate 
legislation if the bishops — ^who pretend to be the 
only true successors of the Aposties — ^would give 
less time to politics and more time to their 
dioceses. Let them become in the true sense 
'' overseers" of the Church after the Apostolic and 
primitive model. It would perhaps be well for the 
Church of Christ to be directly and ofSlcially 
represented in Parliament ; this could be done by 
each branch of the Church electing its own 
representative. 

2. Advantages to the Chubch. 

(1) The Church would have the power of self- 
reform. — At present Church officials are bound 
hand and foot. It is so inevitably. An Established 
Church must be based upon a national authority. 
The only national authority acknowledged in Eng- 
land is the Crown and Parliament. This was dis- 
tinctiy recognised at the time of the Beformation. 
There are three historical and political pillars upon 
which the Established Church is reared: a. The 
Act of the Submission of the Clergy. This Act was 
passed in the reign of Henry YIII., and by it the 
government of the Church was transferred from 
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ecclesiastical to secular authoritj, and the alle- 
giance of the dergj was transferred from the Pope 
to the£ing. /8. The Act of the Sapremacjof the 
Crown. This^ too^ was passed in the time of 
Heniy Vill., and ratified in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. By this Act the right of the laity, as 
represented by Parliament^ to gOFem the Chnrch 
was established. 7. The different Acts of Uni- 
formity of Public Worship and Doctrine. These 
were passed, with slight variations, in the reigns of 
Henry YHI., Edward YI., Elizabeth, and Charles 
n. By these Acts the Liturgy and Articles, 
Discipline and Practice, which bound bishop and 
clergy, were defined. These statutes prove con- 
dusively that imder present legal restraints 
ecclesiastical dignitaries are absolutely power- 
less to reform the Church. The bishops have 
no authority to depart from the political bond, 
and Convocation cannot change an iota of the 
conditions upon which the clergy hold their 
livings. 

(2) The spwitiicU dynamic of the Church would he 
greatly increased. — ^When a religion declares that 
it needs the support of the Government it portrays 
not only its own inherent weakness, but also its 
lack of faith in Grod. It is asked what the Church 
would have done without the aid of the State. We 
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answer, all the good it ha43 done with that aid, cmd 
much more. If challenged for proof, we refer to 
the indisputable facts of history. The early 
Church was not allied with the State, was it a life- 
less, inefficient institution ? Let it never be for- 
gotten that the Church as a pure spiritual force 
conquered the Boman world. That was the 
greatest triumph of the Church since the day 
of Pentecost. That triumph was achieved by 
sheer moral influence, against strong prejudice 
and political intrigue. If the Church, as 
a free and independent religious institution, 
could accomplish such a result in the fourth 
century, what might it have accomplished through 
the succeeding centuries, if it had not been check- 
mated at every turn by political alliances and 
secular complications ? We do not here approve 
of the methods or results of Constantine's decrees 
in favour of Christianity. But the symbol of his 
religious reforms must still be the inspiration of 
the Church, fie tells us one day when the sun 
was declining in the West, he saw a bright cross 
upon the sim, and over it the inscription in letters 
of light: TOTTll NIKA ("By this sign conquer"). 
The true power of the Church is the living pres- 
ence of the Crucified Christ, not the cold and blight- 
ing interference of an Act of Parliament. When 
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Christianity became the religion of the Boman 
Empire and took the place in the life of the 
State formerly occupied by heathenism, it became 
corrupted and lost much of its Apostolic purity 
and zeaL To regain its primitive sanctity and 
power, it must renounce the unholy alliance with 
the world. The spiritually enfranchised must not 
be entangled with the spiritually unenfranchised. 
''Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord." 

The demand for religion is not first intellectual, 
but psychical. But whatever is a demand of the 
soul must be so guarded as to command the 
respect of the intellect. No man will do homage to 
religion if we '' by a false combination make him 
view religion as a political machine or sacerdotal 
manoDuvre." The power of the Church separated 
from the State will not become less, but different. 
It will not be constraint, but persuasion. That 
which gives Christianity strength and victory is 
not arbitrary conformity to certain beliefs and 
ritual, but the manner in which it presents the 
truth. Truth needs not the support of a magis- 
trate, it only needs faithful presentation. Men 
are not made Christians by Act of Parliament, 
but by conversion through repentance toward Grod 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Truth, pre- 
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sented bj the Churchy as an independent per- 
suasive force, will be immeasurablj more likely 
to reach the hearts and appeal to the minds of 
men, than when conjoined with the political 
regime* 

Finally^ the Church is a brotherhood of equals. 
Jewish priestcraft and Gentile tyranny are alike 
foreign to its spirit and mission. ** Ye know that 
the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. 
Not so shall it be among you.'' The Church, as a 
spiritual institution, recognises no king but Christ. 
Gaspard de Coligny avouched the Protestant cause 
and became head of the Huguenot party in France 
during the religious struggles of the sixteenth 
centoiy. He distmguished himself imder FrandB L, 
and Henry II. made him admiral of France. In 
1557 he defended the little town of Saint Quentin 
against the Spaniards. One day the enemy shot 
over the broken ramparts an arrow bearing a 
strip of parchment with an inscription promising 
the inhabitants, if they would surrender, their 
lives and goods. In]reply Coligny took a strip of 
parchment and wrote upon it. Begem hahem/us (^' We 
have a king ") ; he fixed it to a spear and threw 
it into the camp of the enemy. This is our reply 
to Bomanists who ask us to surrender our 

18 
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religious convictionfl to the Pope, and to 
Anglicans who ask us to surrender our con- 
sciences to the Crown. Begem hahenvus'^'We 
have a King: ^^for One is our Master, even 
Christ." 
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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. 

The superstitions respecting sea-monsters are 
among the most fascinating and tenacious. The 
naturalist Denis de Montf ort affirmed that in the 
Northern seas there were cuttle-fish compared 
with which whales were mere pigmies. So 
prodigious were their dimensions that when 
motionless and half out of the water their bodies 
looked like small islands in the midst of the ocean. 
The old Scandinayian chronicles say that sailors, 
deceived bj these treacherous island-animals, have 
been known to anchor their vessels on the flanks 
of these monsters, land, kindle a fire and cook 
their food on the bodies of these immense 
creatures. Modem readers smile at the absurdity 
of these old superstitions. Natural history has 
rid itself of these monstrosities and fontastic 
inventions of the early and middle centuries. The 
same shedding of mythical accretions has taken 
place in almost every branch of science and litera- 
ture. Beligious literature, however, has shown 
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a painful oonservatiBin in this respect. The 
Church still perpetuates a number of ancient 
fables^ and Christian theology retains a consider- 
able modicum of mediseval superstition. Christen- 
dom needs a mighty ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
ecdysis. In speaking of the Idea of Progress^ we 
first consider some Greneral Grounds^ and next 
some Particular Laws. 

I.— General OroundB. 

1. Pbogrsss is hot IK A Stbaight Like. 

Herbert Spencer says that rhythm^ or undulation, 
is a law of motion. Motion is not in a straight 
line, it ascends and descends. Motion would be 
in a uniform straight line if there were only a 
single body in space impelled by a single force. 
In this case there would be no variety in life and 
evolution would be impossible. There are contrary 
forces in the universe^ and motion is the resultant 
of manifold energies. There are forces that build 
up, and forces that tear dowa. This zig-zag 
process is termed rhythm. The underlying 
principle is one, the manifestations are many. 
The law of rhythm is universal. We see its 
operation in nature. The forces that cause the 
earth to spring forth into new life and beauty in 
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summer^ are coiinteracted by forces that produce 
decay and chaos in winter. The same law is 
apparent in nations. The agencies at work to 
solidify and strengthen the political and imperial 
statns of a country are opposed by agencies which 
tend to weaken and undermine the national 
constitution. We see the principle at work in 
society. The social and philanthropic institutions 
which seek the amelioration of our domestic 
sorrows and social burdens are checked by the 
drinking^ gamblings and other vices of the masses* 
We find the same law at work in personal life. 
The development of good habits is seriously 
hindered by the obtrusion of evil habits. And 
the Church is no exception to the general rule. 
The persistent endeavour of the evangelical 
section to purify the Church and make it more 
efficient is largely stultified by the superstitious 
rites introduced by the ritualistic section. In 
all this there is no new principle^ it is ever move- 
ment amid conflicting forces. Progress is the 
zig-zag resultant of variant and ever-developing 
elements. 

2. Pebicanent Elements and Different Mani- 
festations. 

There is an element of stability in the universe* 
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If nature were simplj an accumulation of atoms, 
or disjointed parts thrown into inter-action by 
chance and held together by blind force, there could 
be no world-order, no system of laws, no certainty 
and regularity, no dependence upon a succession 
of seasons and effects. All would be confusion, 
entanglement, and meaningless happenings. But 
such is the regularity or order of nature, the 
unerring revolutions of star-worlds, that men com- 
mit themselves confidently to nature's laws and 
teachings, assured they will never be put thereby 
to intellectual confusion. There is a permanent 
element, too, in human nature which remains 
amid all developments. There are characteristics 
of childhood which have not changed since the 
days of Cain and Abel. There are certain features 
which have distinguished all men, and communi- 
ties of men, through all the ages. There are per- 
manent elements in society which remain staple 
amid all reformation, and permanent elements in 
nations which are undisturbed amid all revolution. 
There is something in the universe for which the 
theory of evolution cannot account, and which is 
not subject to the law of development. The exist- 
ence of permanent elements is the immovable 
barrier between the great fundamental ^^king- 
doms'' of the world. The mineral remains 
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mineral; the plant remains plant; the animal 
remains animal; man remains man. Failure to 
grasp this doctrine has resulted in much unscien- 
tific and godless rationalism. It is simply amus- 
ing to see some of the philosophic tyros of our 
country going about with the works of Darwin 
under one arm, and the works of Haeckel under 
the other, loudly proclaiming their descent from 
the orang-outang. 

The permanent elements of nature, life, and 
history manifest themselves in results, the external 
form of which is decided by developing circum- 
stances. Change of appearance is not change of 
nature, and the same cause is ever producing the 
same effect, with possible variant expressions. 
This is so in nature. The causes which produced 
the rainbow upon which Noah fixed his eyes, 
were at work in the production of the bow which 
appeared upon yesterday's sky. But the rain- 
bow does not always appear equally brilliant, this 
depends upon local atmospheric conditions. So 
in national history. National greed and pride, 
intolerant oppression of the weak, deliberate 
neglect of religion, licentious free-thought^ and 
general debauchery resulted in the overthrow of 
Imperial Bome^ and fifteen centuries later the 
same causes resulted in the French Bevolution. 
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But eyery revolation, though it be caused by similar 
forces^ does not necessarily manifest the same 
complexion. This depends upon many conditions 
of time and place. AU this has its analogy in the 
Church. Some writers are predicting another 
Bef ormation. Their prediction is based upon two 
facts : (1) The semper idem principle of Bomanism^ 
and (2) The instinctiye demand for religious 
liberty. There are forces at work in England^ 
sometimes under the Protestant name, which, if 
unchecked, will bring this country once more 
under the authority of the Pope. But there are 
Puritan forces in England, perhaps in too many 
cases slumbering, which will again effect a 
Beformation as pronounced as that of the 
sixteenth century. But every reformation of the 
Church will be coloured by the local conditions 
of ciyilisation and Christianity. 

8. Motion is in the Dibection of Least 
Besistance. 

This is scarcely a complete statement of the 
direction of motion. There are forces of attraction 
and repulsion, and motion consequently may be 
said to have a threefold cause. Where attractive 
forces alone are appreciable, motion is in the line 
of greatest traction ; where repulsive forces alone 
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ore appreciable, motion is in the line of least resist- 
ance ; where both attractive and repulsive forces 
are appreciable, motion is along the resultant of 
all the tractions and resistances. '' Strictly 
speaking, this last is the sole law ; since by the 
hypothesis, both forces are everywhere in action."'^ 
It is manifest that if the nature of the forces be 
known, the direction of motion may be foretold. 
This is not a law that affects physical phenomena 
alone; it is of universal application. After a 
careful study of the forces at work in France, it 
was not dif&cult for Burke to predict the French 
Bevolution. The seeds of anarchy had been 
widely sown in French society, the political 
institutions were rotten, and a spirit of lawlessness 
prevailed eveiywhere. There could be but one 
result, the Bevolution. On the same principle 
Isaiah foretold the overthrow of Egypt and Moab. 
He studied the forces at work, the trend of 
history, and the nature of the issue was a foregone 
fact. There are two fixed principles upon which 
we may base our prophecies respecting individuals 
and nations: (1) Sin will be punished, and (2) 
Goodness wiU be rewarded.f These are simple 
statements, but they are fundamental truths. A deep 

• Spencer, First Principles, pp. 226-7. 

t G. A. Smith, The Booh qf Isaiah, Vol. I., p. 878. 
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knowledge of history, a thorough grasp of national 
habits, a profound acquaintance with human 
nature, and a living faith in Grod will enable 
modem seers to forecast the issues of the 
momentous crises through which the nations are 
passing to-day. 

In transferring the principle to the Church it 
will be sufficient to indicate its operation. The 
two great forces in the religious world are Boman- 
ism and Protestantism. Both of these forces 
are one-sided. Each expresses a phase of religion 
which the other ignores. While they only 
express partial Christianity neither can absolutely 
supplant the other, and the antagonism must go on. 
Eomanism is too exclusively objective, and Pro- 
testantism is too exclusively subjective. Dr. Caird 
says that Bomanism '^is the necessary counter- 
part and complement of Protestantism, opposing 
the one-sidedness of matter without form to the 
opposite one-sidedness of form without matter.'' 
We do not accept this as a correct estimate of the 
two systems under review. Doubtless there are 
truths in the one system which are not sufliciently 
emphasized in the other, and in so far as this is 
true the one should learn from the other. But 
the rock upon which Bomanism and Protestantism 
split is not "form" or "matter," but cmthorUy, 
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<^the seat of authority in religion." It is the 
Toice of the Church against the Word of God^ the 
infeJlibility of the Pope against the infallibility of 
Christ. On which side is the stronger force? 
Which system has the greater resisting power? 
Motion is in the line of greatest traction^ 
progress is along the line of least resistance. 
Notwithstanding the modem revival of the Bomish 
propaganda in England^ and the ritualistic enthu- 
siasm of a section of the Established Churchy 
there can be no doubt that the Protestant 
sentiment immeasurably preponderates. And 
when that sentiment is thoroughly aroused it will 
make short work of the Bome-pampering bishops 
and the treacherous Jesuitical priests. 

4. Conservation of Pbinciplb is not Con- 

SBBVATISM IN MeTHOD. 

By the phrase "conservation of energy*' we 
understand that the sum-total of forces in the 
universe can neither be increased nor diminished. 
According to this doctrine there is no more force 
in existence now than at the beginning of the 
solar system, and there will be no more twenty 
thousand ages hence. This persistent force may 
be variously manifested^ it may be dissipated in 
one direction to appear in another. But the 
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quantity of force in the evolution and dissolution 
of worlds and men remams unchanged. Yet this 
conservation of force does not beget monotony or 
uniformity in operation. It is not uniformity we 
see in nature, but unity in variety ; not sameness 
of efEecty but permanence in change. The same 
forces were at work in the formation of all the 
stars, but each star shines with its own brilliance, 
'' for one star differeth from another star in glory.'^ 
All flowers are produced by the same physical 
conditions, but each flower unfolds according to its 
own nature. The universe is a panorama of 
wonders, yet the universe is one. So in national 
and social life. No new principles of truth and 
justice, compassion and honesty can be created, 
but these unchangeable and eternal principles may 
be made more effective by a wise national and 
social polity. Lord Bacon, speaMug of Robert 
Cecil, the Earl of Salisbury of his day, said 
he was a most fit man to keep things from 
growing worse, but no very fit man to induce 
things to be much better. This is a fair state- 
ment of what is termed ^' conservatism.'^ But 
it is not enough to prevent things from be- 
coming worse, it is equally important and im- 
perative to seek to make things better. Progress 
is not the creation of new forces or principles. 
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but the directing of old forces and principles 
into such new channels as the exigencies of the 
age demand. 

'^Nor is the lesson different in the religpious 
history of mankind. Churches need many resur- 
rections, many Pentecosts. An unprogressive 
Church is a dying Church ; a retrogressive Church 
is a dead Church." From ecclesiastical history it 
is apparent that Christianity has been kept alive 
by the periodic re-adaptation of New Testament 
doctrines and principles. Athanasius revived old 
truths and saved the Church in the fourth century. 
St. Francis and St. Dominic re-introduced the 
Gospel message and saved the Church in the 
thirteenth century. Luther re-applied the teach- 
ing of St. Paul and saved the Church in the 
sixteenth century. Wesley revived evangelical 
religion and saved the Church in the eighteenth 
century. ^* Surely the lessons of these and many 
other revivals is that we cannot, we may not, stand 
still, may not sink into slothful self-satisfaction^ 
must be quick-eared to the continuous teachings 
of God in history. The paradoxes of yesterday 
become the commonplaces of to-day. At each 
stage of God-appointed change men apprehend 
newly the God who changes not."* 

* Farrar, Social and PnsenUDay Questi<m8, p. 871. 
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Man is not Gk>d« but hath Gk>d'8 end to aerre, 

Somewhat to cast oif, somewhat to become. 

Grant this, then man must pass from old to new. 

From Tain to real, from mistake to fact, 

From what once seemed good to what now proves best. 

How could man have progression otherwise P 

II.— PaFticalar Laws. 

1. SUBRENDES OF THE OuTGSOW^. 

This law of progress is illustrated in the transi- 
tion from heathenism to civilisation. Native 
tribes in their progress toward light are con- 
stantly giving up what they most cherish. 
Heathenism in its primitive character is distin- 
guished by an extravagant freedom, it knows no 
law of legal or social restraint. There is doubt- 
less a strange fascination about this wild life of 
unbounded liberty. But without restraint there 
can be no education, no advancement. When 
scattered people are accumulated under a head or 
chief, tribal restraints begin and unbridled licence 
is held in check. With increasing tribal compli- 
cations the restraining yoke chafes with propor- 
tionate severity. The march toward civilisation is 
marked by more complex and stringent laws. 
Against this surrender of native liberty there is 
an inevitable reaction. Here is the secret of 
tribal rebellions and internecine hostility. There 
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IB no escape from natural law ; sayage races must 
surrender their old and cherished customs and 
possessions in the mighty march of national 
developmei^t. So in the higher forms of civilisa- 
tion the same law applies. Take the land ques- 
tion. A few cling to the old system of absolute 
ownership as essential to the maintenance of 
humanising and dignified relations. We may 
denounce the system on the ground of the hard- 
ships and injustices which it imposes upon the 
burdened tenantry. We may advocate the 
nationalisation of the land and its distribution 
among the worthy subjects of the State. But this 
policy comes into collision with the ideal picture 
of the benevolent landlord, hence it is opposed. 
It is evident that if the land-allotment system 
should triumph the great landed proprietors 
would have to surrender much, in many cases that 
which they most prize. No country has yet 
attained its perfect or final system of government. 
The best political system of to-day is but the 
precursor of a better. A new national policy is 
ever and anon called for, the old gets outgrown 
and becomes a dog in the wheel of progress. The 
introduction of each new civic era necessitates the 
surrender of many time-honoured and cherished 

forms. 

10 
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The Church is no exception to the law of pro- 
gress by surrender. The ideal of the Church of 
Borne has been that all temporal and spiritual 
power should be centred in the Pontiff, Who 
can picture the condition of Europe had the 
bishops of Borne preserved the mighty power of 
which they had slowly possessed themselves ? In 
the sixteenth century Bomanism was compelled 
to surrender her fondest hope. That Popedom 
felt bitterly this giving up of power was 
evident from the Bulls excommunicating Luther, 
Henry YIIE., and others who helped to break the 
Papal chains. The Protestant religion which 
resulted, however, was not a new Christianity, 
nor even a new Church, but rather a new phase 
in the development of the Christian Church in 
the world. When the Bomanist asked : ^^ Where 
was your religion before the BeformationP" 
the Protestant replied: "Where was your face 
before it was washed 9 " It may be that the face 
of Christianity will need washing many a time 
yet. We have no authoriiy for concluding that 
Protestantism will be the final form of Christianity. 
It may be that future reformations will change 
the expression of the Church as palpably as 
it was changed three hundred years ago. It is 
already evident that the Anglican Church 
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must surrender a number of ecclesiastical 
anomalies in order to come into line with New 
Testament ideas and meet the just and devout 
claims of the age. The dogmas of an unbroken 
succession^ an essential hierarchy^ a State Churchy a 
sacrificial Communion^ a Eomish confessional, and 
others, must be changed or relinquished. The real 
truths underlying these dogmas must be stripped 
of their traditional and superstitious encumbrances 
and expressed in a Scriptural and common-sense 
Kght. Nonconformity, too, must surrender in 
order to advance. If any Free-Church institution, 
form or custom, has been outgrown^ let us not 
foolishly bewail its surrender. If the tastes and 
demands of the masses are no longer met by many 
of the old methods, let the Free Churches strike 
out into new paths and adopt a new policy in order 
to attract and save them. If large numbers of 
the educated young people are inclined to accept 
broader views of the Scriptures, the Church, the 
Sacraments, let not the Free Churches estrange 
them by narrow doctrines and arbitrary decrees. 
If all believers are New Testament " priests,** and 
equally entitled to share the responsibilities and 
government of the Church, let no Nonconformist 
ministry assume a superiority of rank and wrest 
from the laity their Divine rights. Let me appeal to 
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Methodism in particular. If the three-years limit 
to pastoral oversight in the same congregation be 
found detrimental to the prosperity of any 
Churchy whj not seek legislative authority to 
abandon the crippling rule 9 If the autocracy 
which the Conference invests in superintendent 
ministers be found intolerable to progressive 
Christian laymen^ why doggedly preserve the 
feudal relic ? If the offices of Connexional funds 
could be managed equally well or better by 
experienced business laymen, why monopolise the 
Departments by ministerial officers? This enu- 
meration need not be extended. The unhallowed 
hankering after the ^' flesh pots " of Egypt is the 
dark Nemesis over a considerable section of 
Nonconformity. It is time for the Free Churches 
to learn the law of progress by surrender, a law 
expressed by St. Paul as he watched the Christian 
Church rising out of the dying and useless 
elements of Judaism: ^^In that He saith, A new 
covenant, He hath made the first old. But that 
which is becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh 
unto vanishing away.^ 
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2. Stbuoole fob Existence; 



Nature and history teach us that there is a 
struggle for existence, and that in the case of 
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plants and animals only the fittest suryive. This 
phase of the great law of evolution is capable of 
wide application. Life begins through birth-pains, 
nations rise amid the pangs of rebellion, Churches 
grow out of the throbs of reformation. But there 
is no growth without struggle, no reformation 
without agitation. A recent writer says, with a 
tinge of sarcasm: '^Bj some persons agitation 
would seem to be seriously regarded as a condition 
of progress, even in a Christian Church." Every- 
thing depends upon the interpretation of the word 
*^ agitation." If it means a movement deliberately 
planned, maliciously purposed, and cunningly 
carried on with the object of wrecking the polity 
and blighting the spirituality of the Church, then, 
doubtless, it is anything but ^'a condition of 
progress." But if by ^'agitation" is meant a 
movement inspired by love to God and man, planned 
with devoutest zeal, and urged with the sole 
object of benefiting the religious life of men, then 
unquestionably it is "a condition of progress, 
even in a Christian Church." New occasions 
demand new methods, new methods involve a 
change of polity, every change of polity must be 
initiated, the initiation of a reform requires a 
reformer. No proposed reformation at first meets 
with universal acceptance. If we wait for the 
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whole Church to be agreed before we suggest a 
change^ the gtatus quo will remaiii till doomsday. 
On the other hand, if we do not wait till the 
whole Church is agreed before we suggest a reform, 
there wiU be opposition, discussion^ and agitation. 
The inference is that agitation, pure in its incep- 
tion, charitable in its spirit, and lofty in its object, 
is essential to progress and to the expanding life 
of the Church. 

The most beneficial reforms have grown out of 
agitations which have been initiated in strong 
spiritual convictions, and which have been con- 
ducted with Christlike persistence. The blind 
attempt arbitrarily to suppress free expression of 
opinion will not ensure that rest and peace in the 
Church for which some writers patheticaUy plead. 
The ^' hush up " policy of some timid and in- 
genuous divines is neither so honest nor so success- 
ful as the policy of frank discussion. When *' a 
murmuring'' began among the people, ^'the 
Apostles took the most effective plan to quiet the 
trouble which had arisen when they took the 
people into their confidence.''^ It is not the free 
expression of opinion or agitation which we have 
to fear, but the bitterness of personal innuendoes 
which so often enters into the controversy. The 

• stokes. The Act$ of the Apoztlet, VoL I., p. 264. 
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Church has nerer been free from all ex- 
ternal opposition, nor from all internal agi- 
tation. Systems of doctrine and forms of goyem- 
ment have been bom and matured amid disputa- 
tion. The process of ecclesiastical development 
has been promoted by the fearless utterances and 
Apostolic zeal of a succession of Christian men. 
Are we to silence them? Are we to sup- 
press freedom of thought and expression ? 
Are we to obstruct all movement because it 
threatens to supersede the dead past? It is 
better to be aroused and kept awake by holy 
agitation and consecrated struggle than to relapse 
into, and remain in, religious drowsiness and 
spiritual inanition. There is always need for a 
£dw lay and clerical eagles to stir up the too 
comfortable ecclesiastical nest. 

3. Adaptation to Envisonhent. 

While there is life in an organism it may be 
resuscitated from apparent death. Some physio- 
logists have held the doctriae of revivification ; it 
has been alleged that Tardigrades and Sotif ers can 
be restored to actual life from positive death. It 
is, of course, well known that certain animals have 
a marvellous power of maintaining vitalily in a 
prolonged state of immobility. Certain molluscs 
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can go several years without eatrng, and remain 
in a state of complete torpor; but in this case 
their organs retain sufficient fluid to prevent 
existence from being extinguished. In such 
instances resuscitation is possible because life has 
never been absolutely excluded. The distin- 
guished microscopist^ Ehrenberg, says of the 
resurrectionist-physiologists : '^ They only resusci- 
tate animals which are not dead." But when an 
organism is really dead, its tissues desiccated, 
there cannot be even the semblance of revivifica- 
tion. The phcenix only lives as a myth, and the 
dead no longer issue from their tombs at the voice 
of Elijah. In the Church there are some institu- 
tions that have fallen into inaction and distressing 
torpor, which could, and ought to be, revived. 
There are others which, through their inutility 
and long disuse, have lost all vitality and are 
mere hindering bodies of death ; they cannot be 
restored, and the attempt to restore them would 
be absurd. Much time and energy have been need- 
lessly expended in the Church by persons zealously 
endeavouring to resuscitate obsolete and buried 
ecclesiastical forms and creeds. 

Only those institutions, rites, and doctrines of 
the Church should be resuscitated which are 
capable of being adapted to the modem environ- 
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ment. Bef ormers who attempt to modernise the 
Church are always liable to unjust criticism. 
When Galileo attested the reality of the spots on 
the sun, some theologians^ wedded to folse philo- 
sophical ideas, stubbornly repudiated the fact. 
They maintained that the pure and radiant star 
was perfectly immaculate, and that its pretended 
blemishes only existed on the glasses of the 
telescopes of astronomers. Those who venture 
to point out defects in Church organisation are 
open to a similar charge. It is said by some that 
the asserted dark spots in the polity of the Church 
exist only in the prejudiced and discontented 
minds of the agitators. Needless to say, this 
is a total misrepresentation of the spirit and 
purpose of all progressive Church leaders. In 
seeking to adapt the organism of the Church to 
its inevitable environment, these leaders are 
simply yielding to a necessary law of progress. 
We must not confound adaptation of method 
with compromise of principle. The Anglican 
Convocation in Westminster Hall is not like the 
Council in the Upper-room at Jerusalem. Yet 
there is no necessary change of principle. Every 
alteration of tactics, every strategic movement to 
bring the Church into line with the law of evolu- 
tion, is in danger of being attributed to vacilla- 
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tion of mind and aacrifiee of principle. Consistencj 
is too often ganged by its superficial form. 
Apparent inconsistoicy of action may be com- 
patible with real consiBtency of purpose. ''Men 
do not always understand the meaning of con- 
sistency. They call that changefulness which 
ought sometimes to be called growth ; they charge 
some men with being given to change who simply 
yield themselres to the outworking, to the great 
erolutionary laws, which torn buds into blossoms, 
and blossoms into fruit."* 

4. INCLUSION OF DlYEllSE ElEKENTS. 

One of the Anglo-Saxon kings, iEIthelred, 
governed the country so badly that the Danes 
alarmed the people by their plundering incursions. 
The king was too cowardly to fight his enemy, and 
he attempted to induce the Danes to leave the 
country by paying them large sums of money. To 
meet this enormous expenditure he levied a tax 
of a ahilling on ovory hide of land. This tax, 
DanegeU, was a dark blot upon the English 
escutcheon. Of course it utterly failed. The 
Danes came in larger numbers after this, and 
larger bribes had to be given to satisfy their 
growing ambition. At length money fiuled to 

* Parker, 8tudi€$ in Te9t$, Vol. I., p. 84. 
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satisfy the Danes^ and JSthelred had to resort to 
other means. His next expedient was less 
chivalrous than the DanegeU. He devised a 
scheme of murdering his enemies, and on the eve 
of St. Brice's festival nearly all the Danes were 
cruelly and treacherously put to death. Here are 
two methods of silencing enemies, bribing and 
murdering, and both are to be equally condemned. 
The later action of King Alfred is much to be 
preferred. By clever stratagem he gained a 
knowledge of the Danish camp, and then rallied 
his forces and met his foes in open battle. He 
gained a great victory at Ethandune in Wiltshire. 
He did not murder Guthrum, the Danish 
commander, and his followers, but generously 
gave them East Anglia, where they settled down 
in safety. Shortly afterwards they accepted the 
Christian religion, which Alfred did so much 
to inculcate among his people. The principle 
illustrated in these historical allusions is this : 
factious elements and rival parties are more truly 
conquered by a policy of conciliation and inclusion, 
than by a policy of bribery and exclusion. 

Professor Caird says : ^' There are two periods 
in the history of an idea : one in which it shows 
itself as a tyrannical force that seeks to crush all 
rivals, and to substitute itself in their place ; and 
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another in which, secure of victory, it begins to 
make room for its former opponents within the 
domain it has conquered."'^ The tnith of this 
statement has been strikinglj illastrated in the 
Mstory of the Church. Unfortunately the Church 
has spent long periods in attempting '^ to crush 
all rivals and to substitute itself in their place^" 
and consequently the Church has been slow ^' to 
make room for its former opponents within the 
domain it has conquered." Macaulay draws a 
suggestive contrast between the elasticity of the 
Bomish Church and the rigidity of the Anglican 
Church. A man like Bunyan finds no encourage- 
ment for his peculiar gifts in the Church of 
England. The alternatives presented to him are 
•either to be silent or schismatic. Bunyan soon 
makes his choice, and in a few weeks the Church 
has lost for ever a hundred families. '* Far differ- 
ent is the policy of Bome. The ignorant enthusiast 
whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy and^ 
whatever the polite and learned may think, a most 
dangerous enemy^ the Catholic Church makes a 
champion. . . At Bome the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon would have a place in the calendar as St. 
Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress and first 
Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the 

* The Evolution of Beligion, p. 261. 
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Gaols. Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford; he is 
certain to become the head of a formidable 
secession. Place John Wesley at Borne; he is 
certain to be the first general of a new society 
devoted to the interests and honour of the 
Church."''^ There are distinctions and diyisions 
among Nonconformists which probably could have 
been averted by a policy of comprehensive in- 
clusion. There are Established and Free Presby- 
terians; there are Congregational Churches 
within the Union^ others without; there are 
^' Strict '' and ^' Liberal '' Baptist Churches ; there 
are Methodist Churches of many types. Doubt- 
less^ many of these divisions might have been 
prevented by judiciously imitating the elastic 
policy of Bomanism^ rather than following the 
rigid intolerance of Anglicanism. In the Church 
of Christ there are occasional ebullitions of relig- 
ious fervour ; sects are initiated which threaten 
secession. To avoid schism and disruption the 
zealous spirits of the Church must not be bribed to 
keep the peace, nor excommunicated for non-com- 
pliance with custom. They must be met fairly, 
treated generously, and, if possible, afforded a 
sphere of labour within the domain of the Church. 
^' Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 

* E$iay», III., pp. 131-4. 
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Spirit. And there are diversities of ministrations^ 
and the same Lord. And there are diversities of 
workings^ but the same God, who worketh all 
things in all." 

5. Limitless Possibility. 

We have no positive proof that man is the 
crown of the animate creation. It has been said 
that at present ''in man mind bears the same 
proportion to matter as fifty to fifty, with slight 
differences more or less, for sometimes mind and 
sometimes matter predominates. In a subsequent 
creation, supposing that in which man was 
formed not to be the last, there would probably 
be organisations in which the mind would act 
more freely, and where it would be in the propor- 
tion of seventy-five to twenty-five. It results 
from these considerations that man was formed 
at the most passive epoch of existence on our 
earth. Man is a sad middle state between the 
animal and the angel ; he aspires to elevated know- 
ledge and cannot reach it, albeit our modem 
philosophers fancy such is not the case. Man 
wishes to fathom the first cause of all that exists, 
and cannot attain to it; with fewer intellectual 
faculties he would not have the presumption to 
want to know these causes, which, on the other 
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hand, would be quite dear to him if he were 
endowed with a more extended mind/' We do 
not know the final form of any physical organism ; 
this is a secret which, as Pliny strikingly said, 
latet in majestate natv/rce. But we hold there can 
never be a higher type of life than rational life, 
self-conscious life. This is the type of man's life, 
and it is akin to the Divine. To say that the 
human mind is capable of development is simply 
to admit that man comes within the universal law 
of evolution. Then, if man himself is capable of, 
and must yield to, a process of endless progression, 
how much more are the institutions and works of 
men subject to the same process ? AU nature is 
active, inactivity is death. The motionless pooj 
stagnates into pestilence. The air is kept pure by 
gentle breeze or raging storm. The Church must 
advance by wise reforms or be shattered by 
revolutions. 

There is no finality. Across the banner of the 
Church write plus ultra. Behold, Christ lives ! 
Let not the Church coffin Him in orthodox f or- 
mulfie. Behold, He pardons sin. He sanctifies I 
Let not the Church interdict the free action of His 
grace. " Behold, I make all things new." He is 
constantly making (tto^S) all things new. Let the 
Church fall into line with the eternal progression. 
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